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THE INWARD GOSPEL 


Familiar Discourses originally addressed to 
some who follow the rules of St. Ignatius. 
By the Rev. WALTER DIVER STRAPPINI, S.J. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Second and Enlarged Edition, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





J OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 


APRIL, 1917. 
Contents. 

Opening Address by the President. 

Fre 4 ow and Correlation. Addendum (with Diagram) and 
‘Era rata. Palin Elderton, F.1.A. 

National Ra Acts. The Departmental Committee’s further 


No. 267. Price 3s. 


and fina por 
——— Valuation Machinery. By P. H. eCormack, All 


gal Notes. By William Charles Sharman, F.1.A., Barrister- =* -Law. 
Actearion Note: 
na Method ‘ot dstermining approximately the Rate yielded by a 
ma bie 
Graduation b; Makenam' 's Hypothesis. 
on Summation Formule with Second Difference Errors. 
ituar, 


'y. 
London: C. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 





THE ATHENEZUM 
Probident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENTINSTITUTION | 
Founded 1837, | 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assist 
Pe Baa a bl Foun of, twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Tight to participate ia the following advantages = nt Oem the 
_ Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


8E COND, Permanent pitas in Old Age. 
sone Medical Advi 
OURTH. A Cottage Hay the Country for aged Members. 
FLPTH. A contribution towards Funeral aspenees when needed. 
For further information apply to THE SEC 1 of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NATIONAL BOOK. oP ADE PROVIDENT 


(Registered =a the rviendly canes Acts approved 

under the National Insurance Act. 

President -WILLIAM HSINEMANE, Esq. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of ~~ among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants 

mai URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership, Yearly per ot 6a. 
D. 


NO APPLICATION FOR =? was BEEN 
W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9 Walbrook, E.C. 
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Entered at the New York Post Office ag 
Second Class matter. 








Cupe-Writing, Xe. 


WIKES & SIKES, Type-writing Offices, 
2234 Hammersmith Road, W.s -Authors’ MSS.;: ys 
Actors’ Parts; top. General, and Commercial Documents - my and 
written Facsimile Letters ; Lessons. References. Established issn 


et 


YPE-WRITING.—Recommendations for clear 
and toeloenty ger work. Distinct Carbon Copies. Authors Mas, 
1s, 3d. a thousand ; after 20,000 at 1s. Plays, Tabular Statements, gc 
accurately a Mies PALLISER, Feltham House, Creek Road’ 
East Molesey. a 


UTHORS’ MSS. of every kind accurate] 
an and Neg oy TYPE WRITTEN. appezing Resea: | 
i harges moderate. —Miag Roseb: 

— Bromley, Kent. —— Grea 











Se 
— 





Catalogues. 
OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT and 


Best cash prices. CATALOGU og sent post free. 
R. ATRINSON. 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 





Situations Wanted. 
LApoun SPECIALIST, experienced in wages, 


bonus, and welfare work. Present cy 5001.—Box 469, 
The Atheneum, 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, 2 








Miscellaneous. 
OLANDIS’ FOREIGN LIBRARY.— 


Established 1820. Removed now from No. 20 to 43 Berners 
Street, W.1. 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. K.T. 
President 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 





ENEALOGICAL and GENERAL 
RESEARCHES undertaken in Dublin and Doauhiies by 
Expert.—Box 126, The Atheneum, 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 








Situations Vacant. 
VISITING MISTRESSES OF DRAWING 


WANTED in connexion with Classes for Learners in the 
Dress Trades at present being conducted by the Council. These 
Classes are held from 3.30 to 6.30 p.u., at three of the L.C,C. Day Trade 
Schools for Girls. Fee 10s. 6d. an attendance of about three hours. 
Applications from rsons desiring the inclusion of their names 
on the ae of teachers _ which appetntenente will be made, 
should be made on Form -17, to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION OFFICER t (T. 1), Lae County Council Education Offices, 
Victoria W.0.2 d addr foolscap = 
necessary), to whom all forms should be returned, accompanied 
copies oft three testimonials of recent date not later than June 2. 








EISTON SECONDARY SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. 


Experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS REQUIRED for French. 
Preference will be given to applicants who can offer German or 
Music or Needlework. Salary for Teacher holding a University 
melee on F to 1602., py of which = " oe. —A a to Po 
made upon Form 23, a copy of which w: porwanded upon receipt 
ofa a HE HONORARY CLER: K TO 
THE GOVERNORS, Education Ofte, County Hall, Ipswich. 











CITY OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
UNICIPAL SECONDA RY SCHOOL FOR 


The following Teachers are veut i. eaere MBER next :— 
SCIENCE 


An experienced D — Principal subject, 
Chemieter 5 ;, subsidiary, Botany or Pisce 
NGLISH MisTReS Ss. ‘haa icants should be quelified to 


tench the more advanced forms. ~ — n case — commencing salary 





rien 
will: disqualify candidates, 
- the rece -y of a stamped 
returned on or before 


xper! 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, 
A reseed t of ve will be forwarde 


ad p envelope, and must 
JUNE 1 
J. H. MASON, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Clifford Street, York. 








Gdurational. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—The EXAMINA- 
TION m4 gs pm —y~ and EXAIBITIONS will - 
held on JUNE and 22.—For information apply, by letter, to 
THE BURSAR, *Tittie Dean's meee. London, 8.W.1 


CHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY OIRCOS, E.C.2. 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 

The SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30. Unstruction is given 
in the princi of the East and of Africa, and in 
Oriental and African Keligions and Customs. 

For particulars apply to E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 


iste ASSOCIATION. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of LIBRARY Gian IOR will be held at 
ue UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ALES, ABERYSTWYTH, 
JULY oo pa 1917. sable Literary Betttine Bini 


phy, Archives 

bi and ini am, proctionliy treated in 
eight s a. courses by ct specialii of 31., 22., and 11. 
are offered for the best class work by =y President of the ‘Library 
Association. Laclusive Lectures, and residence in the 
Alexandra Hall, 31. 10s. 5 Further particulars may be obtained oo 


R ar. Ww 
ERNEST A. BAKER, MA. D-Lit. - Hon, Secretary of the Bien 
tion Committee, Caxton Hall, London, §.W.1. 

















assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publ =. Wholesaler, Retailer, E 
Employed, is Fog aed become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, w pon payment of Five Shillings i or Three 
Guineas for life, provi that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure riority 
ae consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

8.—The Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
AL... ro — the Women 20l. per annum eac 

The “ Royal ¥o=y Lerrgee Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the New mjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, peovides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors 

The ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 


as 
| Berners Street, condos,” W.1. 


Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John | 


Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, Tops was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. ook an active and leading part 
throughout the whole vy of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The oe Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of, election to its benefits. 

The ‘‘ Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. 
One Man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr.Herbert Lloyd, 
who diea Vay 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to ail 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of 
the Institution for not less than ten years preceding application ; 
(2) not less than sixty Leong of age; (3) engaged in the sale of News- 
papers for at —_ ten yea 

RE LIEF.—Temporar, relief is given in casee of distress, not only 
to Members of the Inst re igery but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion; and, subject to investigation, relief is | ame in accordance 
with the merits and requirements + each cas 

WILKIE JONES. Secretary. 


r annum for 








ROLANDIS’ FOREIGN “LIBRARY 
(Established 1820), 


been removed from No. 20 to NEW PREMISES, No. 43 
Posted on application. 
The SALE DEPARTMENT contains a LARGE STOCK of General 
aad Current Literature. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

cousider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6 Clement's Inn, W.C 








Notice. 


In view of the necessity 
for economizing paper, we 
shall be glad if our readers 
will either 
subscribers 
regular order with a news- 


become direct 
or place a 
agent. 

Subscription rate, 14s. per 
annum, post free. 








‘To CURE—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT~—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 





A Judicious Rule.— 
desire to eat more. 


and we recommend their use. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired — 
a little 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy for 
constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 


‘* 1st. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table witha 
2nd. Do not touch anything that does not agree with your stomach, be it most 
agreeable to the palate.” These rules have been adopted in principle by all dietitians of eminence, 


“ALITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better than.Much and Running 
Over at the Wrong.’’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ CAN NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. 


** blue” 





J. C. ENO, Ltd., 





Prepared only by 
‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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War and Peace 


The Nation 
Supplement 


A Journal of International Politics, and 
The LEAGUE of NATIONS 





Monthly - 


The questions discussed in the JUNE ISSUE 
will include : 


The Advocates of a League of 
Nations. 


Sixpence. 





Federation or Dismemberment 


of Austria. 
By Professor ©. G. Masaryk. 


A Policy towards Austria. 


Anglo-Saxons and a League of 
Nations. 


The Rule of Constantinople. 


The World’s Statesmen and a 
League. 








WAR AND PEACE.—The Nation 
Supplement is published on the 
first of each month. If you expe- 
| pience any difficulty in obtaining 
| it, please write to the Manager, 
| 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 


Subscription Rates: 7s. per ann., post free. 
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S.P.C.K. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





IN GERMAN GAOLS. 
A Narrative of two years’ captivity in 
German East Africa. Bythe Rev. ERNEST 
F. SPANTON. With a Prefatory Note 
by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 
K.C.B. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
By the Rev. A. S.GEDEN, D.D. 2s. net. 


The Writer says :—‘ There are many ways, however, 
of approaching the study of Comparative Religion. The 
best, in the judgment of the writer, is that of attempt- 
ing to gain an insight into the teaching of some of the 
more influential religions of the world, collating then 
the results obtained, and estimating the significance 
of truths held in common and of the cleavages and 
differences which profoundly separate them.” 








THE TOPIC OF THE HOUR. 


FOOD. 
By ALEX. HILL, M.A. M.D. F.R.CS., 
Principal of the University College of 
Southampton, late Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. 9d. net. 


THEOSOPHY AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 
A Comparison. By M. CARTA STURGE, 
Author of ‘ The Truth and Error of Chris- 
tian Science.’ ls. 6d. net. 





CARRYING ON THE 
NATIONAL MISSION. 


Some Plain and Practical Plans. By the 
Rev. Canon C. C. BELL. With a Fore- 
word by the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
lg. net. 





A CHALLENGE TO 
THE CHURCH. 


Being an Account of the National Mission, 

1916, and of Thoughts suggested by it. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 

A Report drawn up by scholars of wide 

reputation. Published by request of the 

Archbishop of Caaterbury. 





FOR THE SUMMER. 
FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 
By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. 
F.L.S. Thirty-Third Edition, entirely 
Revised by G. 8. BOULGER, F.L.S. F.G.S., 
Lecturer on Botany in the City of London 
College. 64 Coloured Plates. 6s. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN 


THEIR HAUNTS. 
By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. 
F.L.8. A Popular Account of the Birds 
which have been observed in the British 
Isles. Thirteenth Edition, with 16 Coloured 
Plates. 5s. net.! 


THE FORES TREES 
F BRIT ; 

. By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. 
F.L.S. Tenth Edition, Revised by G. 8. 
BOULGER, F.L.S. F.G.S., Lecturer on 
Botany in the City of London College. 
With 16 Plates taken direct from Nature by 
Photography, giving the Natural Colours, 
and numerous other Illustrations. 6s. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
68 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 1. 
And of all Booksellers. 
Lists, post free, on application, 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


A DIVERSITY 
OF CREATURES. 


STORIES BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition. fFeap. 8vo. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 





VOL. VIII, JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of the British 
Army. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


Vol. VIII. [1811-12]. With a separate 
volume of Maps. 8vo, 30s. net. 

The Times.—‘*In these days, when little 
comes to the reviewer save war diaries, war 
novels, and political theses of problematical 
value, it is a relief to light upon a volume of 
solid history dealing with the old Napoleonic 
period, which is as full of information as of 
interest.” 





By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Personality. Lectures delivered in 
America. B Sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. With Illustrations. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘It consists of the 
lectures he recently delivered in America, and 
their message is eloquent of the East to the 
West. Tagore speaks for all that is noblest in 
the modern thought of the East, and the West 
will, in these pages, hear him gladly once more.” 


Shantiniketan: The Bolpur 
School of Rabindranath 
Tagore. By W. W. PEARSON. With 
an Introduction by Sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Illustrated by MUKUL 
CHANDRA DEY. _ Extra Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Pearson’s account of 
this interesting school is well worth reading.” 


Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. Feap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Daily News.—‘‘ None of the younger 

ts has won a greater reputation than Mr. 
Ralph Hodgson with so small an output of work. 
wonees A little book of delights which fully justi- 
fies his reputation. He has humour, fancy, a 
heart of goodness, and a sense of the serious 
world.” 


The Ideals of Painting. By 
J. COMYNS CARR, Author of *‘ Papers 
on Art,” &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ This book concerns 
‘The Ideals of Art,’ and it may become a 
standard work on the history and criticism of 
the principal schools of painting.” _ 

EVERSLEY SERIES. 

Studies in Greek Scenery, 


Legend and History, Selected 
from his Commentary on Pausanias’s 
‘Description of Greece.’ By Sir JAMES 
G. FRAZER, Author of ‘The Golden 
Bough.’ Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 

(First published under the title ‘ Pausanias 
and other Greek Sketches.’) 


The Rise of the Christian 


Religion. A Study in Origins. By 
CHARLES FREDERICK NOLLOTH, 
M.A., D.Litt. S8vo, 12s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Lrp. LONDON. 











THE ATHEN/EUM 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE WAYS OF WAR 
By Prof. T. M. KETTLE. 
With a Memoir by his Wife and a Portrait. 


6s. net. 
LETTERS OF A SOLDIER 
Translated from the French by V. M. 
Introduction by A. CLUTTON BROCK. 
4s. 6d. net. 
THE RISE OF NATIONALITY 


IN THE BALKANS 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 
DIAZ (‘‘ Makers of 19th Century.”) 

By DAVID HANNAY. 6s. net. 
HEALTH AND THE STATE 

By Dr. W. A. BREND. 10s. 6d. net. 
A HISTORY OF POLAND 

pad Major F. E. WHITTON. 

Maps. 8s. 6d. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


POEMS By ALAN SEEGER. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER 


5s. net. 
THE DEVOUT LADY 
Studies of Good Women. 
By MARY F. H. SKRINE. 5s. net. 


THESJ2Vi¥ AL OF JESUS 
A Priest’s Study in Divine Telepathy. 


By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, D.D. 


5s. net. 
A LASTING PEACE 
An Essay. By J. J. ROUSSEAU. 
With an Introduction by C. E. VAUGHAN. 


2s. net. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


WILLIAM JAMES 


By TH. FLOURNOY. 
Translated from the French. 


DAYS OF DISCOVERY 
A Story of Boyhood. 
By BERTRAM SMITH. 


5s. net. 


4s. 6d. net. 





AN ANNUAL OF NEW POETRY 
5s. net 
Contributed by 
GORDON BOTTOMLEY, W. H. DAVIES, 
JOHN DRINKWATER, EDWARD EAST- 
AWAY, ROBERT FROST, W. W. GIBSON, 
T. STURGE MOORE, and R. C. TREVELYAN. 


THE PERMANENT VALUES 
IN EDUCATION 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. 


With an Introduction by A. CLUTTON 
BROCK. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘A coherent, concentrated, and stimulating 
history of the development of certain ideas 
essential in education.”—New Statesman. 





‘*A book whose pages are not only full of 
information, but crowded thick with morals 
packed into pithy phrases. —Zducation. 





Published by CON STABLE & CO. Ltd. 
10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Mr. Murray's 
New Books 


THE MAN WHO SAW 
And other Poems arising out of the 
War. By WILLIAM WATSON. 
This new volume includes about fifty 
poems ina great variety of keys. As 
a kind of lyrical commentary on the 
war, it is likely to take a very individual 
place. 3s. Gd. net. 


ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER 
A Memoir. By Sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH. ‘What Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch gives us in these 
vivid and revealing pages is the man 
himself.”—The Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WAR & THE NATION 
A Study in Constructive Politics. By 
Ww. C. DAMPIER WEHETHAM, 
F.R.S. A critical account of some 
recent inquiries into national organ- 
ization and a consideration of the 
subject from a single point of view. 


6s. net. 
THE OLD WAY AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By Captain R. A. HOPWOOD, R.N. 
‘* The poem which is set at the begin- 
ning of Captain Ronald Hopwood’s 
little volume is one of the finest sea- 
ballads ever printed.’’—Morning Post. 
Second Inpression. 2s. Gd. net. 


J. R. ILLINGWORTH 
The Life and Work of. As portrayed 
by his letters and illustrated with 
photographs. Edited by his Wife, 
with a Preface by the Bishop of Oxford 
and a Chapter by the Rev. Wilfred 
Richmond. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN ADMIRAL’S WIFE IN 
THE MAKING 


By LADY POORE, author of 
** Recollections of an Admiral’s Wife.” 
“A most entertaining collection of 
breezy reminiscences of life ashore and 
on the ocean wave.”—Punch. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE 
EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 


By Sir HENRY HOWORTH, 
K.C.I.E. These volumes deal with the 
period between the arrival of Theodore 
and the death of Bede, and complete 
the series on the Birth of the English 
Church. 3vols. Illustrated. 


2s. net. 
TRANSACTIONS OF 
LORD LOUIS LEWIS 


Described by ROLAND PERTWEE. 
Diverting stories of the experiences of 
a wealthy amateur collector of works 
of art. 5s. net. 


SERVANTS OF THE GUNS 
By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY. “Full 
of actuality and insight. This is really 
a priceless book.”—Morning Post. 

5s. net. 








Mr. Murray’s Lists of New Books 


will be sent regularly on request. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1, 
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Comments. 


Contents. 
PAGE 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES :— HE Prime Minister’s words to the 
COMMENTS wee weet ee 265 Labour Party deputation when they 
ras - aa ; eS ae oe, eS " presented the resolutions of the Labour 
THE BOUR UNREST .. o- ee os ee o -- 268 i . 
BRITISH POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL RIGHT: I. THE STaTUS QuO .. 270 Party Conference on post-w ar questions are 
Tue Nation’s YouTH: IV. ON THE THRESHOLD OF MaNiiOOD os See worth placing on record :— . 
DEMOBILIZATION IN 1646 “ 7 i oe “‘ There is no doubt [he said] that the present War.... 
A HERITAGE OF PURITANISM .. “ “° “ “ << presents an opportunity for the reconstruction of the 
PROSPECTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: IV. THE GREAT SCHISM -- 279 industrial and economic conditions of this country such as 
THE REFORM OF MENTAL TREATMENT . “ “ ++ 288 has never been presented probably in the life of the world. 
ART AND LIFE :— The whole state of society is more or less molten, and you 
Tue MaN IX THE GUN PIT .. ys - 7 7 _. 78 can stamp upon that molten mass almost anything so long 
Oun Tanaras 11 WanTume .. a as you do so Poy eg oy oe nears Itis a 
very important that the imprint which is left is a clear one 
TEE WOGLD OF INDUSTEE -~ ond ext Gas we shall be able to read in the future with some 
ee a ee ae measure of pleasure and inspiration. That is why you are 
oo - ” 6 “ - sls doing wisely, if I may say so, as representatives of the party 
RECONSTRUCTION :— which has very largely in its custody the future of this 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND RECONSTRUCTION, BY ERNEST A. BAKER... 291 land, in taking thought months—certainly months— 
INTERNATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION «2st ts we we 205 beforehand, for what the future of the country ought to be 
POETRY :— when the War is over. . 
tien . a - > . _ There is no time to lose. I am not here to prophesy 
; A ae when the War will be over....but whether it comes to an 
THE WORLD'S AMAZING BEAUTY “e oe ee * o- 206 ; oc. ° 
end this year, or even if it does not come to an end this year, 
REVIEWS :— every minute of the time will be spent well which is devoted 
THE CONFLICT OF IDEALS IN GERMAN EDUCATION... “ -- 296 to thinking out the conditions under which the millions of 
A NEUTRAL TRIBUTE .. si m - - ia .. 298 lives which will survive the War are to be spent in this land 
for generations to come; for I firmly believe that what is 
casa iaanenntanttl rw as the after-the-War saileaahe is the settlement that 
a: PR «- a te will direct the destinies of all classes for generations to come. 
NATIONAL SERVICE AND EDUCATION .. a oe oe «- 297 “ The country will be prepared for bigger things immedi- 
ee a a me ee ately after the War than it will be when it begins to resume 
ae + peo. & . ~ = the normal sort of clash of selfish interests which always 
SERIES ae Peseeets “ a : *e <> (206 come with the ordinary workaday business affairs and 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS o in * - -- 301-316 concerns of the world. I believe the country will be in a 


more enthusiastic mood, in a more exalted mood for the 
ee ne ae ee ee oe time being—in a greater mood for doing big things; and 
unless the opportunity is seized immediately after the War 
Announcements I believe it will pass away—I will not say for ever, but it 
- will pass away far beyond either your ken or mine, and 
‘ ‘ perhaps beyond our children’s. ‘Therefore you are doing 
Signed articles are not to be taken well in giving your time and thought to considering, and 
: : : considering deeply, and considering on a bold scale, on a 
” necessarily representing the views of daring scale, what you are going to do after the War. 
the Editorial Board. “TI am not afraid of the audacity of these proposals. I 
believe the settlement after the War will succeed in pro- 


, ° portion to its audacity. ‘The readier we are to cut away from 

: the past the better are we likely to succeed. I hope that 

We have still on hand some every class will not be hankering back to pre-war conditions. 

" : I just drop that as a hint, and I hope the working-class will 

copies of the May issue of The le be the class that will set such a example, sees if 

Atheneum containing the Supplement every class insists on getting back to pre-war conditions, then 
* Mme 3 Feesden’ feed God help this country. I say so in all solemnity. 

Cn a Te 86 “Therefore, what I should be looking forward to, if I 

requiring further copies should make could have presumed to have been the adviser of the 

| east working-classes, would be this: I should say to them, 

€arly application. Audacity is the thing for you. Think out new ways. Think 

* * * out new methods. Think out even new ways of dealing with 


old problems. Don’t always be thinking of getting back 


We tk . to where you were before the War. Get a really new world.” 
e have received many sug- 


gestions from readers with regard to Or the crop of bodies which have arisen during 
the republication of articles which the War, there are few more specious than the 
have appeared in The Atheneum. Empire Resources Development Committee. It 
The é hej full is objectionable on two main grounds. It 

a Oe proposes to shift the burden of paying for the 
considered. War from the shoulders of the taxpayers, and 
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on to the shoulders of the native populations of 
non-self-governing territories (whom it is going 
to “‘ benefit”? at the same time). And it sets 
forth a spurious form of ‘‘ State Socialism,” by 
which it hopes to obtain the support of Labour. 
The policy of the Committee is mercantilist and 
materialist. It is based on precisely the same 
principles as the existing industrial system, which 
may ‘benefit’? the workpeople, but hardly 
justifies its existence on that ground. We ven- 
ture to prophesy that the Trade “Union move- 
ment is unlikely to be caught by the bait of 
** State Socialism ” of this kind. 


THE national conference of working-class and 
educational bodies recently held in London, but 
generally ignored by the press, indicated the 
reality of the demand for substantial educational 
developments. About eight hundred delegates 
attended, representing Labour organizations, 
Education Authorities, and University bodies. 
It is to be hoped that the Board of Education 
will recognize that in so far as there is any opinion 
at all on the matter, it is much more advanced 
than the Board’s Departmental Committee proved 
to be. 


DurING the past month the future of the 
Commonwealth has been in the public mind. 
The Prime Minister’s speech at the Guildhall 
and Mr. Bonar Law’s statement in the House of 
Commons hinted at “ Imperial Preference,”’ 
without clearly defining it. Some of the 
resolutions of the Imperial Conference were 
published in the press, and gave the impression 
that closer co-operation between the nations of 
the Commonwealth, short of federation, was 
approved by the Dominion representatives. 
General Smuts recently made an able speech in 
which he pointed out that the Commonwealth 
was the only League of Nations in the world. 
The Prime Minister has announced the decision 
of the Government to call an annual Imperial 
“‘ Cabinet.”” ‘Two things have become clear: in 
the first place, the need for “‘ closer union”’ is 
generally recognized ; in the second place, the 
Dominions will not support a full scheme of 
federation. We deal with the question of the 
Commonwealth in another column. 


THE Franchise and Electoral Reform Bill has 
been introduced, and puts into legal phraseology 
the findings of the Speaker’s Conference. The 
Bill is a Government measure, but the proposals 
relating to the extension of the franchise to 
women and proportional representation will be 
left to the unfettered judgment of the House. 
There is a good prospect of this piece of Recon- 
struction passing into law in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the irreconcilables. 
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THE meeting of the League of Nations Society 
in London makes it clear that the movement has 
considerable support. The speech of General 
Smuts was the speech of a statesman who 
realizes all the difficulties to be faced and who 
yet has faith in the possibilities of a league of 
nations. If the movement gains the adhesion 
of men of affairs such as General Smuts its future 
success is assured. The project, as we have 
previously pointed out, has been lifted on to a 
different plane by the adhesion of Russia to the 
democratic principle. 


TuHE Russian situation has been greatly im- 
proved by the formation of a Coalition Govern- 
ment, but it is becoming increasingly evident that 
the completion of the Revolution and Russia’s full 
participation in the War depend upon the cordial 
support of the Allies. The need of the moment 
is a clear restatement of the war aims of the 
Allied Powers in terms to which the new Russian 
Government can give unqualified approval. This 
step is also desirable in view of America’s entry 
into the War. Moreover, such a declaration 
would do much to allay the Labour unrest, and 
would deprive of their chief argument the small 
pacificist minority who exploit this unrest. 


THE widespread unrest in industry is referred 
to in an article in this issue and in our ‘ Trade 
Union Notes.’ It is interesting to observe that 
whilst, during the week preceding the “ settle- 
ment’ of the strikes, we were assured by the 
newspapers each day that the men were going 
back, immediately after the conference at 
which the Prime Minister presided we were told 
that the “industrial crisis’? was over. This 
policy of hiding the truth from the public is 
both futile and dangerous. As The Times said, 
what is needed is fresh air. Fresh air we shall 
get only by publicity and by a full examination 
into the whole industrial situation. No mere 
amendment of the Munitions Bill or of the new 
Trade Card scheme can be deemed to be a 
“settlement,” as it will not necessarily remove 
the more deep-seated grievances we refer to 
elsewhere. Mr. Bonar Law’s statement that 
the Government does not propose to review 
‘‘the whole of the present machinery of the 
Ministry of Munitions in relation to Labour ”’ 
would probably have meant further trouble, 
but happily we now have the Prime Minister’s 
declaration that matters are to be investigated.. 


THE proposal to establish an Irish Convention 
on the lines outlined by the Prime Minister has 
met, on the whole, with an encouraging response. 
It is a much more ambitious scheme than that 
suggested in The Atheneum last month. We 
wish it well, though we imagine that it may meet 
with well-nigh insuperable difficulties. 
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Empire or Commonwealth P 


let us frankly confess, was an abstrac- 

tion to the general public in this country. 
The working population, when they thought about 
it at all, regarded it as the product of exploitation, 
a process under which they had themselves 
suffered, and Imperialism as a policy designed 
to draw attention from real issues. It appears 
as though it needed a great war involving Britain 
to demonstrate both to itself and to the world 
the reality of the community of peoples under 
the British flag, and to convert the potential 
and latent spirit of the “ Empire”’ into deeds. 
It is not that Canadians and Australians, New 
Zealanders, South Africans, and Indians, have 
fought for us ; rather is it that they have fought 
for the ideals and institutions we all treasure 
incommon. Attachment to the Mother Country 
is in itself no indication of the existence of an 
“Empire ”’ ; the chief, indeed the only, guarantee 
of its existence is a community of aim and spirit. 
And this the War has brought to the light of 
day that all may see. 

In consequence there is now new life in the 
family of nations which form the British “‘ Em- 
pire,’ and a new sense of responsibility with 
regard toit. A quarter of the earth’s population, 
inhabiting a fifth of its surface, knit together 
in service for the defence of their common ideals, 
is the most stupendous fact in the world. The 
great self-governing dominions of the “‘ Empire,”’ 
its huge dependencies, its protectorates and 
Crown colonies, contain people of every race and 
every religion, people at every stage of political 
and economic#development. Its geographical 
distribution and the position of the British Isles 
on the globe make it the world’s great maritime 
“Empire,” and whilst it is pre-eminently the 
white man’s “ Empire,” in the sense that its 
possessions include the greater part of the 
Overseas territories suitable for habitation by 
white people, it is at the same time the great 
Mohammedan ‘‘ Empire” of the world. The 
British “‘ Empire ”’ is unique, alike in its diversity, 
its opportunities, and its responsibilities. 

Like all Powers, its history contains a record 
of blunders and crimes ; which is to say that its 
Statesmen have been human. At times it has 
been swayed by wrong motives, but motives 
which were part of the world’s stock-in-trade. 
And though it is easy to show that it has not 
always been what it might have been—a charge 


Be: the War the British ‘‘ Empire,” 


from which no honest individual could defend 
himself !—its record will bear favourable com- 
parison with the colonial history of other powers. 
The truth is that it is not an “‘ Empire ” in the 
sense in which the term has in the past been 
understood; it is an experiment painfully 
working its way towards a Commonwealth. Its 
principles and purpose may be thrown into 
relief by comparison with the German Empire. 

The German Empire is a new Empire; it is 
predominantly a land Empire and in no way a 
colonial Empire. The British “‘ Empire” is 
relatively old, and it is essentially maritime and 
colonial. The German Empire is militarist, 
that is to say, during times of peace its policy is 
dominated by military considerations and mili- 
tary authority is supreme, even in the civil life 
of the community. The British “‘ Empire” is 
fundamentally pacific; its normal organization 
is not determined by military considerations, 
nor can it fairly be charged with “ navalism,” 
if by the term is meant the counterpart of 
militarism, with its accompaniment of con- 
scription, sabre-rattling, and the mailed fist. 
The German Empire is autocratic in its spirit 
and organization; the British “‘ Empire” is 
fundamentally democratic, both in its outlook 
and methods. It is inconceivable that the 
German Empire would have given responsible 
self-government to the Union of South Africa 
as Britain did in 1909. ‘This brings us to the 
further point that the German Empire is highly 
centralized ; the British “ Empire,” on the other 
hand, has no real central authority, strictly 
speaking. Its constitutional problem is_ the 
establishment of such an authority with the 
maintenance of local self-government. The 
whole difference between the two Powers lies in 
the antithesis between hegemony and federalism, 
autocracy and democracy. 

Yet the implications of a new conception of 
‘“‘Empire’”’ are far from being generally recog- 
nized. In the eighteenth century colonies were 
regarded mainly as plantations and private 
estates; their function was economic. This 
view was long held, and is by no means dead at 
the present time. In the meantime the view 
gained ground that the colonies would one by 
one secede, falling away from the “‘ Empire ” 
as ripe fruit falls from a tree, and during a large 
part of the nineteenth century statesmen as 
often as not shrank from the responsibilities of 
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“Empire.” Mr. Joseph Chamberlain struck a 
fresh note, but his espousal of economic methods 
for the achievement of what to him were primarily 
political ends, and the general vagueness of his 
Imperialism, repelled, rather than attracted, the 
mass of people, on whom the ultimate responsi- 
bility for our future policy must really fall. The 
Round Table Movement, however, has un- 
doubtedly made a deep impression, not merely 
at home, but also in the self-governing dominions ; 
and if it will boldly take Labour all over the 
“Empire ” into full council and consultation, it 
will bring into political life as a living force 
a new conception of the Commonwealth. 
Empire based upon dominion is to-day an 
impossibility ; instead there must be a Common- 
wealth based upon the willing consent of the 
governed and upon the widening of the area of 
responsibility until all its constituent parts are 
self-governing units in a free partnership. In 
other words, the term “ Empire,” with its 
unhappy associations with autocracy, dominion, 
and spoliation, must give way to the term 
** Commonwealth,”” comprehending democracy, 
equality, and co-operation. Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
in his obituary notice of F. H. Keeling in The 
Economic Journal, quoted a letter from the latter 
emphasizing “how much would be gained if 
only we could be got into the habit of calling the 
Empire the ‘Commonwealth.’” Either the 
“Empire”? must become in name and fact a 
living Commonwealth, or it will become sterilized. 
The conception which must be fostered, then, 
is that of a community of nations of diverse 
types, each with its own contribution to make 
to the common life, each with much to learn 
from its fellows. ‘Those peoples whom we call 
backward, because of their lack of political 
education, will need to be given that education 
through increasing responsibility for local govern- 
ment in order that they may take their due place 
in shaping the destinies of the Commonwealth. 
This, however, implies the ultimate establishment 
of a responsible “‘ Imperial” authority. The con- 
stitutional problem of the Commonwealth with 
which the future will be confronted is that 
of evolving a Commonwealth body for the 
determination of foreign policy and the control of 
its military and naval forces. Though the War 
has done much to consolidate the Commonwealth 
sentiment and to strengthen the conviction of 
essential unity, we are not within measurable 
distance of such a step at the present time. 
The peoples of the Commonwealth are but 
beginning to realize the need for this con- 
Stitutional development; the self-governing 


dominions are naturally preoccupied—as young 
communities always are—with large and im- 
portant domestic problems; and they appear 
for the time to be willing to regard the present 
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Imperial Parliament as a sort of managing 
director, and themselves as directors, with a 
power of veto. If the people of this country 
have not in the past realized the vital importance 
of international politics, it is not surprising that 
dominions in distant parts of the world should 
not have fully realized the responsibilities of 
membership of the Commonwealth. 

A Commonwealth constitution can.come only 
with the fullest assent and active co-operation 
of the constituent parts of the Commonwealth. 
It will entail new responsibilities for the 
Dominions, responsibilities which they must 
freely agree to undertake. Before this step is 
taken the spirit of the Commonwealth must be 
deepened and strengthened so that it cries aloud 
for a means of adequate expression, for a body 
in which to dwell. The development of the 
Imperial Conference may be assumed, and its 
function as a consultative committee will be of 
considerable importance. ‘There is also every 
likelihood of steps being taken which are 
calculated to develop the economic resources 
of the Commonwealth, and in this direction 
there is a useful field of activity. The 
basis of the Commonwealth, however, is not 
economic, important as industrial and com- 
mercial activities must necessarily be. At 
the root of all growth lies the question of 
mutual knowledge, understanding, and  con- 
fidence. The truth is that the people of this 
country are but ill acquainted with the real, 
living, component members of the Common- 
wealth. They do not understand their outlook, 
their problems, their difficulties. Canada and 
the Canadians are less known to Australians 
than Japan and the Japanese; and neither 
Canadians nor Australians understand South 
Africa. Fuller intercourse, frequent interchange 
of experience, Commonweaith congresses, visits 
and exchange visits, the diffusion of knowledge— 
every method which will aid understanding and 
draw closer the bonds of sympathy will be needed 
in the immediate future ; but above all there is 
need of a Commonwealth ideal, to the realization 
of which the spiritual forces of the Common- 
wealth, its intellectual life, and its material 
resources should be devoted. 

In general terms, the Commonwealth task of 
the future is twofold. First, it must by its actions 
prove to the world the sincerity of its pacificism. 
Secondly, it is confronted with the greatest socio- 
political experiment the world has ever known. 
The British Commonwealth is a great laboratory 
of social and constitutional experiments. It con- 
tains the human race reduced in scale to a fourth 
of its dimensions. Its duty is to solve, as far as 
human problems ever can be solved, the varied 
problems of human relations. The relations 
between free states, the relations between races 
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at different stages of development, the co- 
ordination, utilization, and control of economic 
resources, all present problems of the utmost 
importance, affecting both the Commonwealth 
and the world as a whole—they are, indeed, the 
great problems of the world. To work out 
the methods of approach to these questions is 
the justification for the continued existence of the 
Commonwealth. Apart from that it can have 
no function in the world which is not merely 
selfish. All states have their particular contri- 
butions to make to civilization; the peculiar 
contribution of the British Commonwealth is 
political and constitutional. With this ideal 
in its mind the Commonwealth has a rich future 
before it—a future which, however heavy with 
anxiety and danger, is full of adventure and 
hope. 


The Labour Unrest. 


EW people will forget the fine spirit of 
Fes early days of the War—the days of 


the first hundred thousand—when the War 
was conceived as a war for human liberty, when 
there were no cold calculations as to what this 
or that Ally thought about this or that particular 
problem or piece of territory, when a wave of 
idealism -swept through the country and men 
of every station and class each went forth like 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Happy Warrior,” when every 
class in the community ‘was prepared, nay 
anxious, to ‘‘ postpone all selfish interests to 
the general good.” That spirit has fled, never 
perhaps to be recaptured. We settled down to 
a grim business, producing shelis and guns and 
explosives and khaki, and all the paraphernalia 
of war.” It meant overtime and Sunday work. 
New social organizations had to be created, new 
social machinery established. There was work, 
more work, and still more work to be done. And 
everybody became tired. 

The strain could have been easily borne had 
not the policy which was adopted undermined 
the eager willingness of the early days. It was the 
policy of people of little faith, who through lack 
of imagination or through ignorance preferred 
bureaucracy to democracy, and coercion to 
co-operation. ‘The people of this country have 
accepted long hours of labour almost uncom- 
plainingly ; they would have resigned themselves 
placidly to high prices, if they had not suspected 
that high prices meant high profits to somebody. 
But they will not submit to the stupid tyranny 
of Prussianism, which their brothers and sons 
have crossed the water to destroy. 

It was the fashion in the press whilst the 
recent trouble was at its height, and, apparently, 
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also in Government departments, to pretend that 
the growing volume of dissatisfaction in the 
country is merely due to a few wily, irreconcilable 
pacificists and revolution aries. Let us say quite 
definitely that nothing could be further from the 
truth. The mass of workpeople in this country 
are not anti-war; they are supporters of the 
War. Their main grievance is not economic, 
though rising prices are, of course, a factor in the 
situation ; nor is their hostility directed chiefly 
against the employers. It is directed against 
the Government, or, perhaps more accurately, 
against certain Government departments, which 
have among other things strengthened the 
authority of employers. A steadily growing 
number of workpeople—and not merely the 
“advanced ”’ sections—are becoming full of 
resentment against the oppression to which 
legislation and its administration have subjected 
them. 

The active co-operation of the workers is 
indispensable to the victorious prosecution of 
the War, and the existence of conditions of 
service which not only prevent co-operation, but 
engender suspicion and hostility, is therefore a 
question of prime national importance. What 
is at the root of the trouble? It is to be found 
in a sense of injustice. ‘The Ministry of Muni- 
tions, which it was understood when it was first 
set up was to act in co-operation with Labour, 
has succeeded in establishing a bureaucracy 
altogether out of sympathy with the rank and 
file of the workers. It is true that it is in constant 
touch with trade-union officials, but it refuses to 
recognize the fact that trade-union organization 
has been shown by the War to be, like other 
pieces of social machinery, somewhat outworn. 
It is also true that the Ministry of Munitions 
has the advice of the Government’s Labour 
advisers ; but, rightly or wrongly, they do not 
carry the weight they once did with trade- 
unionists ; and, anyhow, either their advice has 
been unwise, or if wise has not been taken. 

The Munitions Acts and the abandonment of 
trade-union regulations have put increased power 
in the hands of employers and their managers 
and foremen—power which in many cases ap- 
pears to have been abused. Men have been 
threatened with the army, or leaving certificates 
have been wrongfully withheld. There has 
been much petty tyranny and much merely 
vexatious interference with the workers. Dis- 
putes have been hung up for weeks when they 
should have been settled in a few days. It is 
said, also, that the law has been broken time 
and again, by employers introducing without 
notice changes about which they are first 
required to consult the workpeople. And when 
the law is broken by employers and they are 
proceeded against, the punishment which may 
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be imposed is ludicrously inadequate. A work- 
man may be put in prison ; an employer can only 
be fined. Naturally, the workman feels the 
injustice of it. An employer may infringe the 
Munitions Act and prejudice the output of 
munitions, and yet be punished by fine and costs, 
as in a recent case, about £50. A workman 
guilty of the same thing may find himself in 
gaol. Whenever there is an industrial dis- 
turbance the Ministry of Munitions and a large 
section of the press gravely rebuke the work- 
people. The Ministry never rebukes employers, 
at least publicly. Its messages to the press 
never lead the public to believe that employers 
are not always public-spirited. ‘To the workman 
it seems as though the dice were loaded against 
him. 

But beyond all this is rumour following rumour 
that trade-unionists are being spied upon. It 
is alleged that correspondence 1s intercepted, and, 
what is more, that there is espionage ; and it is 
said, with what truth we cannot definitely say, 
that some of the spies are really agents provoca- 
teurs. We cannot believe that these things, if 
true, are the work of any responsible statesman 
or civil servant. If there be truth in the 
allegations, then, surely, the country is in a 
sorry plight. Prussianism in industry is bad 
enough in all conscience; but if there be also 
the methods of the old regime in Russia, 
then the position becomes intolerable. It may 
be that things have been exaggerated; what 
matters is that the belief that they exist is 
becoming widespread, and that it is beginning 
to rot the loyalty of a considerable number of 
workpeople. 


This is the real root of the recent upheaval, 
which the press assured us was subsiding, when 
it was actually at its worst. Unless the real 
disease is dealt with and not merely the external 
symptoms, further eruptions may be expected. 
The cause of the Allies will be gravely imperilled, 
not only by a diminution of output, but because 
discontent is a distant cousin of disloyalty. ‘The 
situation needs bold statesmanship. ‘The Govern- 
ment should aim at endeavouring to recapture 
something of the spirit of the early days—which 
can only be done by reversing the policy of the 
Ministry of Munitions, introducing co-operation 
with Labour, and establishing the responsibility 
of the workman in the workshop. ‘The censorship 
should cease ; opinion should not be shackled ; 
the press should be liberated. 


We do not desire the arms of this or that 
Power or set of Powers to win the War. We 
ardently desire the spirit of democracy and 
freedom to win the War. Let the Government 
therefore trust the people. If it is courageous 
enough to do this, it will not fail. 
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British Policy 
and International Right. 


I.—Tue Status Quo. 


“We find the opposite state of things [in France] to that 
which exists in England, where even in the capital the ardent 
politicians in the street, who criticize Home Secretaries 
and compare Chancellors of the Exchequer, know not the 
names of the Envoys of France or of Germany within our 
gates, save at seasons of international commotion. The 
Boulevards are in equal ignorance regarding the personality 
of the Ministers of the Interior and of Finance except at 
epochs of ‘ parliamentary scandal,’ but the British or the 
Russian ambassador is a familiar Parisian institution.” 


HE passage from Mr. Bodley’s book on 
France which we have placed at the head 
of this article indicates a characteristic of 
pre-war England that marked her off, not only from 
France, but from every Continental country. 
A minority only of the population in every 
country is. actively interested in politics; but 
of that minority a smaller proportion probably 
was interested in questions of foreign policy in 
the United Kingdom than in any other European 
country. The lines of party division were 
drawn by domestic issues, to the exclusion of 
foreign policy. Parliament, especially the elected 
House, faithfully represented the country in this, 
containing at any time only a handful of men 
who had made foreign relations their special 
study. The press gave a bigger proportion of 
its space than the public of its interest to foreign 
news ; but, compared with the principal Con- 
tinental papers, the proportion it gave was not 
large. In the past great personalities, like 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone, had infected 
the country with their own burning interest ; and 
the War awakened every one to the reality of 
the issues of foreign policy. But the last 
generation, the generation since Lord Salisbury’s 
boast of our “splendid isolation,’ has been 
interested almost exclusively in questions of 
social and constitutional reform. ‘There are not 
wanting signs that the interest aroused by the 
War will prove transient, and the electorate 
relapse into its normal preoccupation with domes- 
tic issues. Apparently, the Englishman becomes 
interested in foreign policy only when he becomes 
excited—a dangerous habit, especially in a 
democracy. 

This preoccupation is the more surprising 
when it is remembered how great is the impor- 
tance for the English people of successful foreign 
relations. The people of no country are so 
dependent on other countries for food and for the 
opportunity of earning a livelihood as the people 
of the United Kingdom. ‘The economic activities 
of no other country (with the possible exception 
of Holland) have so international a character, 
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the subjects of no other country are taken by 
their economic activities in such numbers into 
so many parts of the world. More important 
politically are the Imperial relations of the 
United Kingdom, and these have only to be 
called to mind for it to be clear that no country 
is more dependent on its foreign policy. The 
United Kingdom is the centre of an Empire that 
includes a quarter of the land-surface of the 
globe and a fifth of the population. This 
Empire has the longest land-frontier in the 
world ; its parts are scattered over the five seas. 
Any great change in the territorial disposition 
of the other States of the world is sure to affect 
it; any rearrangement of alliances or armaments 
may be a threat; it offers the greatest tempta- 
tion, through its riches, its dispersion, and the 
diversity of its parts, to the spirit of aggression, 
domination, greed. Add to this that the greater 
part of it is not self-governing, and it is seen to 
be the heaviest burden of responsibility that ever 
lay on a people. If we “ thought Imperially,” 
we could not but be interested in foreign re- 
lations. 

The explanation of this lack of interest is not 
far to seek ; it is worth seeking, because it will 
help us to realize how different are our circum- 
stances from those of our European neighbours, 
and, in consequence, how insular are some of our 
ideas. The explanation is found in two con- 
ditions : our security, and our satisfaction with 
the international status quo. 

Security, in the field of external political 
relations, is largely a matter of frontiers. The 
frontier of the United Kingdom is the sea, and 
the sea is the best of all frontiers, since it com- 
bines a maximum of protection from invasion 
with a minimum of obstruction to commercial 
intercourse. We are of Europe, but not in it; 
hence we have been free from the plague of war 
on our soil for many generations. War—and 
therefore the possibility of war—does not mean 
for us what it means for Continental peoples ; 
the national memory has lost the experience of 
invasion and its attendant train of horrors. 
So long as we have a navy that can frustrate any 
attempt at invasion, we enjoy a security that no 
Continental country enjoys, to pursue our na- 
tional life and develop our institutions in our own 
way. Anda navy is not, like a Continental army, 
something that meets you at every street corner 
and takes the sons of every household for the 
first year or years of manhood—something that 
never lets you forget that the price of security is 
constant watchfulness. 

Our satisfaction with the status quo is closely 
connected with the geographical fact that gives 
us our relative security. The fact that our 
frontier is so definite has saved us (and any 
aggressive neighbours we have had) from the 


temptation of seeking to alter it. Strategically 
and economically it is “ natural,” something 
given by nature that we should gain nothing by 
altering. We should be fools as well as knaves 
if we harboured the intention, attributed to us 
by the German press in the autumn of 1914, of 
permanently occupying Calais; the idea of it 
would never have entered an Englishman’s head. 
Further, this ideal strategic and economic frontier 
is the national frontier ; there are no Englishmen 
groaning under alien rule. It is not necessary 
here to discuss the value of nationality or the 
weight to be allowed to the claim to national 
recognition; but the historical fact must be 
recognized that at a certain stage of political 
development, the stage at which all European 
peoples now are, the denial of national rights is 
the most active and inspiring cause of discontent 
with the status quo. ‘This cause of discontent 
does not affect the people of Great Britain. 
Finally, we cannot complain that the inter- 
national status quo gives us an inadequate place 
in the sun. We have in the British Empire 
ample scope for our political ambitions, both 
national and personal, for our economic activities, 
for whatever else less fortunately situated nations 
hope to get from an active and aggressive foreign 
policy. And the cost of it has been small in 
comparison with its amplitude; the fortune of 
our geographical situation and our relative free- 
dom from the complications of Continental 
politics enabled our forefathers to establish first 
an Overseas empire, and then, when they had lost 
the best part of that, a second with even greater 
potentialities. 

How different before the War was the condition 
of Continental peoples! We and our American 
kinsmen tend to think of frontiers as fixed and 
definite—immovable as the frontiers of Britain— 
and States as always occupying the same terri- 
tory. So far from that being the case, frontiers 
were always changing, and our position was quite 
exceptional. Since 1815, the last occasion on 
which the Powers had met in Congress and given 
to the European State-system a “‘ final” form, 
every State in Europe, except Spain and Portugal, 
had changed its frontiers, and changed them to 
an important extent. Nor were the frontiers 
established by the wars and negotiations of the 
nineteenth century such as satisfied the peoples 
of Europe, or the State-system one on which an 
international organization could be built. They 
were based on no sort of principle, and repre- 
sented only a temporary equilibrium of forces ; 
an equilibrium, it is true, which the constant 
postponement of war tended to establish per- 
manently, but one threatened by every consider- 
able change in the forces supporting it. Frontiers 
were not strategic ; nor did they correspond with 
the natural economic divisions of Europe. Our 
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use of the word “ nation”’ to mean “ state ”’ in 
discussions of schemes of “ International ”’ or 
“‘ Super-national ’” Reconstruction —a _ usage 
which President Wilson followed in his message 
to Congress—begs the first question of Inter- 
national Reconstruction ; for the pre-war State- 
system of Europe ignored the principle of 
nationality in a dozen places—Alsace, Schleswig, 
Poland, Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, and else- 
where—and the national boundaries of Europe 
are in many places impossible as State boun- 
daries, owing to the obstacles they would offer 
to economic intercourse and public administra- 
tion. The State-system of Europe was not even 
based on prescription. Important changes have 
taken place in it in every generation, including 
our own. Historically, it is the outcome of 
conquest, inheritance, and dynastic alliances ; 
one may say it consists of the family estates of 
the dynasties of Europe, modified by the two 
influences of national feeling and economic 
convenience. 

Our satisfaction, then, with the status quo, a 
satisfaction shared by the United States, was the 
result of exceptional fortune. Europe was dif- 
ferent ; Continental politics was a medley of 
conflicting aspirations due to dissatisfaction with 
the status quo. Efforts were always being made 
to change it, economically, strategically, na- 
tionally ; efforts that issued in some cases from 
the aspirations of the peoples, in others from the 
ambitions—unfortunately more important—of 
the dynasties and ruling castes that controlled 
most of the States of Europe. Extra-European 
questions had come in to complicate the problem, 
and in this complication Britain and the United 
States were involved. The partition of Africa 
and the future of Asia offered new incitements 
to the lust for power, new counters in the com- 
petition for prestige which seems to be the chief 
motive of so-called “‘ national”’ parties in big 
States. Neither the European nor the extra- 
European equilibrium was stable, since they 
satisfied neither the legitimate aspirations of 
peoples nor the often illegitimate ambitions of 
governments. Efforts to alter them were con- 
stantly producing a new balance of forces to 
which the “‘ satiated,” and therefore conservative 
Powers, like ourselves and the United States, 
had to adjust themselves. However little motive 
these may have for a positive foreign policy 
which should seek to modify the status quo, they 
could not avoid the necessity of framing some 
foreign policy, a “‘ negative” policy of adjust- 
ment, of support or opposition to changes 
initiated by others. Even the United States has 


been unable during the War to persist in her 
traditional isolation, while British foreign policy 
for the last half-century has been mainly such a 
process of adjustment. 
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The Nation’s Youth. 


IV.—ON THE THRESHOLD OF MANHOOD. 
: SYSTEM of education which made 


universal provision for education up 

to the age of 18 would not merely end 
the ruinous deterioration of the adolescent 
population which has been one of the glaring 
evils of the past; it would result in changes 
nothing short of a revolution. Open-air pur- 
suits, camps, games, athletic exercises, and 
physical drill on the one hand, and an effective 
school medical service on the other, would 
immeasurably improve the health and physique 
of the growing generation. On its intellectual, 
esthetic, and moral sides the new system of 
education would produce equally important 
results. We might reasonably expect healthy 
and well-developed minds and bodies; the co- 
ordination of hand and mind, living intellectual 
interests, and esthetic tastes; a spirit of 
comradeship ; initiative and self-reliance. Boys 
and girls would cross the threshold of adult life 
with powers hitherto undeveloped, with a new 
body of traditions, new ideals, and strong 
enthusiasms. 

It is generally considered that from the age of 
18 young people of both sexes are to be fully 
immersed in industrial life, though in many 
countries the males are withdrawn from their 
productive work for military service. In the 
past, a long period of military training was largely 
a necessity because of defective physical develop- 
ment, a low stage of intellectual development, and 
the lack of self-discipline and esprit de corps. But 
the education of the youth of the nation which we 
have suggested would go far towards rendering 
a long training unnecessary. The preliminary 
courses devoted to render unfit material more 
or less fit could be dispensed with if boys con- 
tinued at school up to the age of 18. Physical 
education, together with the more directly 
intellectual and moral training of school life, 
would produce a healthy, alert generation, with 
a sense of discipline and a corporate spirit. 
The old round of useless drills and duties deemed 
to be necessary in the past could be eliminated 
from military life. Moreover, the present War 
has shown us clearly the character of modern 
warfare. It has become industrialized; _ its 
keynotes are large-scale methods and _ the 
specialization of labour. The long and elaborate 
training which formerly appeared to be indis- 
pensable to the soldier is now said, by many 
who are competent to speak on the question, to 
be no longer needed. To train the rank and 
file of an army has in the past been deemed a 
three years’ job. Modern methods of warfare 
appear to have reduced it to a three months’ job. 
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With a healthy and educated people prepara- 
tion for modern warfare—except for the pro- 
fessional soldier—will not be the long and costly 
business it has been hitherto. It would, there- 
fore, seem to be wasteful, indeed criminal, to 
withdraw from industrial, social, and civic duties 
the young men of the nation for two or three 
years, and subject them to the demoralization 
of barrack life and semi-idleness. Compulsory 
military service, even if it were desirable, is 
open to the drawback that it applies to one sex 
only, and makes no claim upon women. 

We suggest during the post-secondary school 
period, as an alternative to compulsory military 
service, a universal system of national service. 
In ordinary circumstances the individual is not 
expected to consecrate part of his life publicly 
to the service of the community. He pays rates 
and taxes, he votes at elections, he performs a 
daily round of labour, and may be sufficiently 
public-spirited to engage upon social activities, 
but at no time is he called upon to devote 
himself wholly to the work of the community. 
There are great social advantages in some form 
of labour for young adults which can be closely 
regulated and so organized as to give oppor- 
tunities for further education, both general and 
technical. Further, there is much to be said for 
providing opportunities, such as national service 
would offer, for an “ industrial ”’ experience of a 
kind they would not normally obtain. 

Any system of national service must be 
universal in its scope and devoted to “‘ work of 
national importance,” and not to work carried on 
for private gain. No form of educational quali- 
fication should be regarded as relieving either 
young menor young women from their obliga- 
tions, and, clearly, there must be no differentia- 
tion between the rich and the poor. Between the 
ages of 19 and 22, that is to say, for four years, 
all young people of both sexes should be re- 
quired to devote the equivalent of three months 
per year to national service, chosen from a 
schedule of occupations, including military and 
naval service. Both Central and Local Authori- 
ties would be able to utilize the services of 
young men and women in a large variety of 
different ways; indeed, certain forms of em- 
ployment not requiring long training might be 
reserved for national service workers. 

A scheme of universal national service such as 
is suggested would necessarily be complicated, 
and it could be worked out in practice only after 
experiment. There is no reason why it should 
not be elastic in many respects. For example, 
it might be found advisable to permit of an 
extension of the period in which young men and 
women were required to fulfil their national 
service obligations, or to allow two periods of 
six months’ instead of four periods of three 
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months’ service. As there would be a choice of 
occupations, difficulties might arise through an 
excess of candidates for some and a scarcity for 
others. Unless machinery could be devised for 
dealing with the problem, there is every likelihood 
that the result would be a distribution of forms 
of service in which the less attractive work was 
allotted to the working classes and the lighter 
or pleasanter work to the well-to-do. This 
might be avoided by making the Local Authori- 
ties responsible for “calling up” national 
service workers, but leaving the selection of 
individuals to national commissioners. Arrange- 
ments could be made whereby the commissioners 
knew no more about the individuals who were to 
be allotted work than the examiners for London 
University matriculation know about the candi- 
dates. Details of service should be determined 
by the public authority concerned in conjunction 
with the appropriate trade or professional or- 
ganization. 

The hours of labour of all national service 
workers, whether on military or civil duties, 
should be strictly regulated, provision being made 
for education, including physical training. Such 
part as was given during working hours would be 
compulsory, but there should be adequate 
facilities for both technical and general education 
in the evenings. It might be found advisable 
to confine compulsory attendance to physical 
training classes. ‘Technical education would be 
more of a reality to people approaching manhood 
than to younger boys and girls, and the wider 
education which we have suggested for the 
period of adolescence would lead to a greater 
interest in both technical and humanistic studies. 
The character of the technical education pro- 
vided should be determined by employers’ 
organizations and trade unions, with the co- 
operation of educational advisers. But a con- 
siderable section of the working population do 
not stand in need of specialized training. For 
them the facilities specially needed would be 
more general and cultural. 

The physical training would include Swedish 
drill, gymnastic games and sports, and remedial 
physical exercises where necessary. National 
service workers of both sexes at the conclusion of 
their period of annual service might be required 
to go under canvas for a week or a fortnight for 
camp training, when a greater variety of outdoor 
pursuits would be possible. 

On the completion of their full period of 
national service, all men and women would have 
given a part of their time wholly to public 
service, and at the same time have continued 
their education and training. They would be 
better equipped, physically, mentally, and 
morally, for their responsibilities as citizens, 
workers, and parents. ‘To those who would urge 
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that the young men had had no military training, 
we would reply that the course of training 
suggested would supersede and render quite 
unnecessary all the preliminary stages of soldier- 
ing, and that the quality of the population which 
the proposals we have outlined would produce, 
would need no spur of compulsion to fulfil such 
duties of defence as might be required of them. 
It is more than probable that rifle clubs and 
volunteer forces would be steadily recruited from 
the young men of the country, whose training 
would have given them a love of open-air life 
and a taste for co-operative outdoor pursuits. 

Finally we would urge that patriotism in 
peace-time is as necessary to national welfare as 
patriotism in war-time, and national service in 
peaceful pursuits as necessary as military service. 
The foremost duty of the State is to raise the 
standard of citizenship so that its members will, 
of their own choice, render it willing service. 
Through a system of universal education, wide 
in its outlook and catholic in its scope and 
method, the sense of social responsibility and the 
will to serve will best be fostered. We believe 
that the lines of growth which we have suggested 
in this and earlier articles will supply an education 
which will fit the rising generation, in Milton’s 
words, “‘ to perform justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.” 


Demobilization in 1848. 
L February, 1848, the French Provisional 


Government granted in general terms the 

Right to Work; a few days later it 
followed up this grant by a promise to establish 
National Workshops, but without making any 
adequate provision for the fulfilment of its 
promise except the giving of indiscriminate work 
or relief through the mayors of Paris. After a 
week or two of the utmost confusion the or- 
ganization of the National Workshops was under- 
taken by Emile Thomas, an industrial chemist, 
who thoroughly disapproved of the policy of the 
Government, but was- keen on restoring order, 
and happened to have something of a genius 
for detailed organization. As is very well known, 
the experiment attracted to it some 120,000 
workmen, some of whom were suitably employed, 
while others were merely paid a scanty wage. 
By the middle of June the forcible removal of 
Emile Thomas, who had gained a vast influence 
over the ouvriers, and the ill-advised attempts of 
the Government to break up the National Work- 
shops, ended in three days of the fiercest street- 
fighting ever known, even in Paris. From 
June 23 to June 26 the eastern part of the city 
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was one vast battle-field. Victory, however, lay 
with the big guns, and quiet was restored. 

By June 29, Thomas, now returned from his 
enforced exile, presented the Special Committee 
for the National Workshops with a memorandum 
showing how the repetition of such a catastrophe 
might be avoided. The memorandum, though 
framed to meet a special emergency, which need 
never have arisen, has a certain interest to-day, 
when demobilization of a parallel type, though on 
an infinitely vaster scale, may soon be required. 
Thomas’s problem, it should be noted, was, 
roughly speaking, how to disperse 120,000 men 
of all trades and crafts, concentrated in one city, 
though not all belonging to that city, held 
together by the loosest of discipline and by a 
strong personal influence. 

The following is little more than a slightly 
summarized translation of Thomas’s scheme :— 


“In the first place, proclamation must be made of the 
intentions of the Republic. The Assembly desires that the 
workmen shall not be exposed, in order to live, to the loss of 
their dignity as honest and free men, and that steps shall 
instantly be taken to prevent this. Consequently, the 
workmen shall be called upon, by the direct election of Trade 
Councils, composed half of workmen, half of employers, to 
judge of the needs and condition of each trade, and to inform 
the national representatives of the true position of their 
industry. While waiting they shall receive in their own 
homes, from the municipal authorities, relief in the 
shape of food, clothing, and, if necessary, lodgings. ‘This 
shall be continued until, with the co-operation of the Trade 
Councils and the Government, all the workmen shall have 
found normal and productive work. No relief whatever 
shall be given in money, but the relief in kind can be readily 
arranged by a system of tickets. ‘The relief can be organized 
in groups of fifty households, one distributor to each group, 
and one inspector to every four groups. [A lady would be 
better for this office, says Thomas.] A central office was 
to be established in each mairie, and the medical bureau 
which Thomas had established for his workmen was to be 
retained. The lady inspectors should verify needs other 
than hunger, and should endeavour to utilize public charity 
to supplement the work of the Government. Steps must 
be taken to prevent the concentration in Paris of workmen 
from elsewhere.” 


So much for the measures by which the time 
of transition was to be bridged. ‘The more 
interesting part of the scheme aims at replacing 
every workman in suitable and productive 
employment. Thomas works out his idea to 
the last detail :— 


“In every trade there shall be chosen, by direct election, 
a Council composed of five workmen, chosen by themselves, 
and of five employers, chosen by the employers. This 
Council shall elect a syndic magistrat. It is necessary that 
there should be a Council for each trade, since it is only by 
this means that one can obtain exact information, and a 
solution satisfying and acceptable alike to masters and 
men. There should be a Council for each trade, in each 
Department, and the members, paid by the State, should 
meet in the capital of the Department. 

“‘ There should be a bureau in each ward of the city, where 
candidates for membership of the Council should enter their 
names, with full details concerning their own position, and 
an outline of their ‘ platform.’ Thereupon it will appear 
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what Councils are necessary, and provisional offices shall be 
established for each trade, where all the electors for the trade 
shall enter their names, and receive voting cards. When 
this registration is finished, the elections shall take place, and 
the Councils will be finally established. They shall apply 
themselves to the following questions and to any others that 
their special practical or theoretical knowledge shall suggest 
to them :— 


‘* +, How many employers and workmen are there in the 
trade in your Department ? 

‘2, How many are, at the moment, unemployed, and for 
what reasons ? ; 

“3, What are the times, the length, the causes, and the 
nature of the ‘ dead-seasons ’ ? 

“4, What are the needs and general complaints of the 
trade as a whole, and also the causes of the grievances of the 
workmen employed in it ? 

“5. What is the average wage, for piece-work, and by 
the day ? 

“6, Fix first for six months the previous rate of pay, 
either by time- or piece-rate. (In the former case, let the 
wage be reckoned by the hour, which will get rid of that 
heavy problem of the length of the working-day, and will 
leave it either to the free choice of the workman, or to an 
agreement made with his employer.) 

‘7, What are the practical and possible means, within the 
trade, of association (a) of the workmen among themselves ; 
(5) of the workmen with the employers (Capital with Labour); 
(c) of the employers among themselves? What are the 
practical means for the establishment of benefit funds and 
of old-age pensions ? 

“8. What are the most effective remedies for the present 
crisis, and how shall the workmen take up their work again 
under conditions satisfactory to themselves, their employers, 
and the State? This question should be examined under 
the following headings: (a) advances might be made to 
private enterprises ; (6) advances to associations of em- 
ployers and workmen, simultaneously or jointly ; (c) National 
Workshops might be created, in each trade, ruled by a 
director appointed by the Council, working for a salary, 


- employing as little raw material and as much labour as 


possible, the product of which should reimburse the capital 
supplied either by the State or by individuals. 


“These Trade Councils of which I have spoken ought to 
serve as free Labour Exchanges for workmen throughout 
France ; in each Department a monthly list shall be pub- 
lished stating the need for or the excess of workmen, sug- 
gesting how the balance may be redressed for France as a 
whole, and indicating the number of apprentices required. 
The Councils of kindred trades shall be allowed to unite for 
the purpose of diverting an excessive supply of labour to an 
analogous trade. The necessary journeys of workmen shall 
be covered, either by their savings, or by an advance 
recoverable from their wages. 

“The advantages of such a system are incalculable; it 
alone can save Paris and France in this present crisis, by 
showing up in the clearest manner the sufferings and 
grievances of the industrial world, and of society as a whole, 
and by suggesting the most energetic and salutary remedies. 
.... Moreover, it will show, I hope, what I am convinced 
that all intelligent workmen know already, that the associa- 
tion of the workers is worth more than the ‘ organization of 
Labour.’ ” 


Such is the scheme put forward nearly seventy 
years ago, by a man with the scantiest industrial 
experience—a man, moreover, of conservative 
tendencies, opposed to interference with private 
property, and a firm believer in the superior 
efficacy of private enterprise as against State 
action. But three months of handling large 
masses of men had taught him much about 
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human nature; he had come to be a firm 
upholder of the principle of ‘‘ government by 
public discussion,” and even the fateful word 
“club,” so much execrated in France by all 
lovers of order, held no terrors for him. Com- 
ment on the details of his plan for demobilization 
is perhaps superfluous. It is obvious that 
Thomas wrote during an earlier and simpler 
stage of industrial development, when employers 
were many and individually unimportant ; but it 
is also clear that he foresaw and accepted many 
of the developments of the future, which even 
yet await accomplishment. In 1848 the air was 
thick with theory, with vague ideas of Recon- 
struction, but this memorandum stands out as 
the work of a man who had held the reins of a 
great experiment in his hands, and who openly 
avowed his hostility to “‘ revolutionaries ”’ such 
as Louis Blanc. 


A Heritage of Puritanism. 


HE prophets of old were accustomed 
| to go to the root of matters. “‘ Let the 
unrighteous man forsake his thoughts ”’ 
is their demand, and it is asound one. Wherever 
progress looks impossible, wherever practice 
seems incomparably hard, when despair seizes 
constantly upon us, it is time to go back to 
the beginning. It is time to look into our 
principles, to examine our theory. Do we need 
to forsake our thoughts, or have we only failed 
because our Reconstruction has been feeble, 
without energy, or zeal, or faith ? 

The need for this turning back to first prin- 
ciples is true of all social effort, of all religion, of 
all reform. But, perhaps, in no field is it truer 
than in the realm which in common parlance is 
assigned to “‘ morality.” ‘There are two or three 
simple questions which all thinking men or 
women should put to themselves. Let them 
ask : Is there room or need for Reconstruction in 
the world of social morality, of sexual relation- 
ships? If the need is proved, is there any real 
chance of successful reform? How far is the 
need or the remedy the affair of specialists, 
how far is it the business of the man in the 
street? If it is the business of every man or 
woman of full age throughout the land, as we 
would contend, what are the means which they 
may usefully employ to combat the evil? These 
are the questions which should be asked, and 
which must be answered. 

Perhaps it may seem superfluous to prove the 
need. Some of the facts are well known, others 
have recently been given a wide publicity owing 
to the increased interest in national health. Yet 
we are still told to rest satisfied with the old story 
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of the revolution which Christianity has made 
in the position of women, and one unduly 
optimistic writer* solemnly assures us that the 
triumph of Christianity is to have brought the 
most imperious of human appetites under re- 
straint. He adds that this triumph is miraculous. 
It is miraculous, in the sense that it did not 
happen. In so far as such a remark is not 
merely fatuous, it owes its sole birth to a 
comparison with the darker days of the past. 
No casual observer, if he be candid, can 
maintain that either modern civilization or 
Christianity has solved the problem. Never 
perhaps has the need for action, and for a change 
of principles, been so great. Men and women 
alike are being rooted up from their accustomed 
environment ; their old standards of family life, 
of decency, of ‘“‘ keeping themselves to them- 
selves,” must go by the board. The periodical 
outbursts in the press about the “ harpies ’’ who 
beset defenceless young soldiers, the occasional 
exposure of this or that street, the demand for the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill, the remarks of 
this or that magistrate, are not quite sound 
evidence, but they are at least indications of the 
growing recognition of the evil. Actual informa- 
tion, exact, unemotional, and convincing, is, 
however, now becoming available, e.g., through 
the work of the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases, or the Bureau for Social 
Hygiene in the United States, or through the 
many localized inquiries which have been made of 
lateZyears. Writers who endeavour to persuade 
inquirers that ever ythingis already working for the 
best are merely uttering complacent and ignorant 
lies, if, indeed, their lies have no baser origin. 
The evil of prostitution has been well analysed 
as fourfold: it is a danger to the public health, 
it is am immense economic waste, it is con- 
ducive to crime, and it is personally demoralizing. 
This bare outline carries conviction with it, 
and the proofs are becoming more and more 
accessible. 

But, the need being granted, we return to the 
second question: Is there any real hope of 
successful reform? It may perhaps be urged 
that the problem, like the poor, has been always 
with us, and that, unlike poverty, it cannot be 
cured by any readjustment of our social fabric. 
It lies too deep in human nature. It is due to 
physiological need, to an ultimate and inevitable 
fact, to something fundamental which no reformer 
will ever touch. You may patch a little here and 
there, pick up the fallen now and then, but you 
can do no more. 

It is here that we would join issue and demand 
right thinking. It is worth while to take stock 
of our opinions now and then, and in this matter 





* In The Fortnightly Review for Jan., 1917, p. 80. 
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we stand already at the parting of the ways, with 
abundant cause to review our position. Some 
of the old statements, the old excuses, have gone 
their way to the limbo of superstitions no longer 
to be tolerated. The theory that health requires 
immorality has been denounced, not by one 
“expert” here and there, but by such a body 
as the International Conference on Syphilis in 
1g02, and the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases. Individual men, speaking without 
expert knowledge, do not hesitate to describe it 
as a “ vile and unmanly lie.” This is at least a 
great step in the right direction, for though one 
may suppose that the lie was seldom a motive, 
it was used with some effect to palliate purely 
selfish action. The kindred theory, that if a 
man’s health could be improved, a woman’s—or 
rather, a child’s—might be sacrificed, was allowed 
to hold the field without adequate challenge ; 
now it is at least stigmatized by a Royal Com- 
mission as ‘‘ abominable.” 

This greater out-spokenness on the part of the 
medical profession—which we cannot but believe 
has been influenced by the work of medical 
women—is rapidly putting an end to the “ con- 
spiracy of silence,” which has long been the bane 
of the English-speaking races. This silence, 
which is attributed by our neighbours to national 
hypocrisy, is explained by Sir Malcolm Morris 
as an inheritance from our Puritan forefathers, 
a relic of the spirit which sought to banish ribald 
treatment of sexual questions from ordinary 
social life. This, indeed, would seem to be the 
most probable explanation of the undue reticence 
which characterizes the English middle classes. 
Not only “ ribald mirth,” but necessary instruc- 
tion and warning, and reasonable and decent 
openness of speech, have too long been banished 
from our conversation and from our educational 
system. Their banishment does not even succeed 
in preserving an artificial ignorance ; it too often 
engenders a morbid and secretive curiosity. 

But this “‘ disastrously mistaken counsel,’’ this 
conspiracy of silence, is now rapidly breaking 
down. ‘There are various reasons for a far- 
reaching change of attitude. First and foremost 
stands the refusal of women to treat members of 
their own sex as outcasts for their share in an 
action which barely touches a man’s public life 
or reputation. This is but one manner of 
stating a woman’s concern in the matter. It is 
very largely women’s interest in such problems, 
their determination to analyse and discriminate 
before seeking a cure, that has initiated the 
change. It has its rise, like most of the great 
movements to which women have given them- 
selves,in the practical attempt to help individuals, 
but it has become self-conscious, and is basing 
itself more and more upon elemental prin- 
ciples. 
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Next in importance may be placed the recent 
change in the medical attitude towards venereal 
diseases. It is becoming a matter of common 
knowledge that the diagnosis of these diseases is 
now infinitely easier and more certain than was 
deemed possible a few years ago, while, with 
some limitations, they have been shown to be 
curable. Hence, for the first time, there is a 
prospect of stamping out venereal disease, and 
the greater publicity given to the facts is a 
necessary part of the process of stamping out. 

Other developments in modern life and thought 
point to a breakdown in the policy of silence. 
Educational work looks forward, though as yet 
very tentatively, and doubtfully, on the same 
lines. Much has been done in literature to mark 
the changing standards and conventions of social 
life, or to challenge our bondage to the policy of 
the ostrich, and though the attack has often been 
upon false lines, we have learned much from a 
more candid, if sometimes sensational, treatment 
of social and moral questions. The English 
nation, as we have said, is accused of hypocrisy 
in these matters. Englishmen are disposed to 
accuse foreign nations of an entirely undue 
acquiescence in and acknowledgment of im- 
morality of all kinds. Undoubtedly there is 
truth in both accusations. But both attitudes 
are being affected by the two great causes em- 
phasized above—the refusal of women to ac- 
quiesce any longer in a double standard of 
morality, and the knowledge that though venereal 
disease may be curable, yet practically the only 
method of stamping it out lies in the general 
adoption of a purer life. The element of hope 
now brought to bear upon the medical question 
may react upon the moral problem. ‘The fear 
that greater security may lead to greater self- 
indulgence is not shared by most active workers, 
both because security is unlikely to be attained 
without greater restraint, and because many 
such workers would rejoice to see the moral issue 
simplified by the removal of the fear of disease. 
If syphilis can be stamped out, there remain 
many other physical ills as consequences of 
immorality ; if all physical ills could be avoided 
or swept away, there remains the moral question 
—unsolved by utilitarian considerations. 

Yet now, as never before, the stars in their 
courses are fighting for the reformer, though the 
inevitable changes may well be superficial, if a 
wrong emphasis is given now to the need and 
to the evil. 

Let us turn then, in the third place, to consider 
the responsibility of the individual in bringing 
about this change. It must be granted that in 
all immorality or prostitution there are three 
ossible situations. Thus both parties may 
e acting purely voluntarily, for their mutual 
gratification ; or one party may be subject to a 
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certain degree of coercion, may be to a varying 
extent the slave of the other’s desire; or both 
parties may be, to some extent, the puppets of 
the commercial instincts of a third. The first 
class of cases is the real nucleus of the problem ; 
whether it is a permanent nucleus is .a very 
difficult question, only to be solved by experi- 
ment and unbroken patience. The second and 
third classes it is which appeal primarily to our 
social consciences, and it is here that the work 
of the individual is uncompromisingly demanded. 
In every single case of prostitution due to 
economic pressure, neglect, carelessness, coercion 
of any kind, bad or inadequate legislation, we, 
the citizens of this kingdom, are responsible ; 
above all, the represented classes of this nation 
are responsible. We are individually to blame 
for the vices which we prefer to pass by on the 
other side of the road. Here, indeed, is room for 
the accusation of hypocrisy. We fill our news- 
papers with indignation—now and then—at the 
sending of children under 14 into the fields to 
work. We do not mention the fact that little 
girls from 4 to 14 years of age may be found in 
the Lock Hospitals, the victims of vile attempts 
upon their innocence. “ It is lamentable,” says 
Sir Malcolm Morris, ‘‘ shameful, but so it is.” 
It is not merely lamentable, not only shameful ; 
it is a crying injustice, a brutal cruelty, and it is 
preventible to a very large extent, even as murder 
is preventible, and we have not yet prevented it. 
To judge from the sentences passed in such cases, 
we do not even want to prevent it. “ Ye tithe 
mint and anise, and pass over judgment and 
the love of God.” ‘This is but a type of the 
many cases in which our responsibility ought to 
lie bitterly heavy upon us. Looked at as a 
whole, the problem is too big for us. Yet there 
are whole sides, whole aspects of it which might 
be separated, eliminated, shorn off the great 
mass of evil. When we have done all that can 
be done to remove economic pressure ; when we 
have used educational methods to their fullest 
extent ; when we have tried all reasonable pre- 
ventive means ; when we have been intelligent, 
well-informed, and untiring in rescue work—not 
only among women; when we have devised 
adequate legislation, properly administered, for the 
control of the mentally deficient, for the provision 
of decent housing conditions, for the control of 
the commercial aspect of vice—then, and not till 
then, need we decide whether the problem is 
insoluble. But in each of these fields open to 
our energies there is matter enough for separate 
treatment. 

Let us close upon the note of our ideal 
once more. When all has been done that may 
be done by external means, there remain to 
us only two forces, religion and the growth of 


a sense of justice and respect for human per- 
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sonality so strong as to amount to a religion. 
Yet these, the final remedies, are also the 
starting-point. ‘‘ The Church has constantly 
been occupied in picking up the wounded in 
the battle of life when it ought to have been 
thundering at the gates of tyranny.” So says 
the Bishop of Oxford; perhaps he would not 
object to the insertion of an “also” in the 
sentence. The same is true of practically every 
religious body, every organized society through- 
out the land. There is work enough to be done 
in picking up the wounded and the fallen, but 
we need not therefore forsake thundering at 
the gates of oppression, 


Art and Life. 
The Man in the Gun Pit. 


H: was standing stoop-shouldered beside 


a rust-coloured gun jacket, as heavy 

and unwieldy as himself, and even then 
I had a dim realization that the resemblance 
between them extended as much to the inner 
life as to the outer appearance. A series of 
vivid pictures strengthened the abiding sense of 
one life lived in common by Man and the 
Material upon which he worked. 

The first came to me when I saw the jacket, 
no longer inert, emerge from the furnace. 
Slowly it swung out, suspended by the crab, 
which creaked and groaned its recognition of the 
weight it bore. Hot, though not glowing, it 
moved across from furnace to pit, pulsating with 
the life that even a temperate heat can infuse. 
As it descended, encircling gradually the inner 
tube around which it was to be built, he stood 
leaning over the edge with one hand raised to 
guide the crane driver, and the same vitality 
that heat had given to the jacket seemed to 
smoulder in him. With a shout he warned the 
man that the moment had come; the crab was 
loosened, and swung rapidly aloft, creaking 
victoriously at the release of its burden. 

And, again, the underlying likeness was 
strengthened in my mind when I saw him at the 
dipping of the Howitzer jackets—those stubborn 
iron pigs, who kicked and grunted, jerking them- 
selves on their sides, lurching forward on to their 
noses, or backward on to their sterns, and all in 
a vain attempt to avoid the inevitable end. In 
front of the furnace, shielding their eyes as best 
they might, stood six men. With iron hooks 
they pushed and prodded, until with a last little 
rush of yielding they drew the reluctant jackets 
completely out of the throbbing glare in which 
they lay. Once out, and the furnace door shut, 
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it was an easy matter to run an iron bar through, 
attach the loops from the crab, and swing each 
pig helpless through the air until it descended in 
one last spurt of flame into the oil pit. As he 
watched and directed, the answering stubborn 
glare in his eye spoke the nature of the man and 
the material. It was only dimmed by the final 
conquest of the oil bath, and he came up to me 
at last, all stubbornness replaced by the quiet 
triumph of the conqueror. 

He seemed the personification of the pit itself, 
that building oddly named, which towers even 
higher into the sky than it sinks below the surface 
of the ground. At first sight the impression was 
that of space, vast, abounding space, and it was 
only by degrees that there came to me the 
recognition of a group of furnaces in one corner ; 
a crane, with ladders and stages ascending to 
the roof, in another ; a couple of oil pits, and in 
the centre the great pit itself, from which the 
whole is named. It seemed a mere outer show 
of that which lay within his mind, with its 
huddled group of experiences: the week-end on 
the Continent which had whetted his appetite 
for travel ; the day in Oxford from which he had 
returned satiated by beauty, his arms as full of 
flowers as they could hold; and behind it all, 
like the grit on the ground, and the oil on the 
stagings, the rougher, cruder experiences of 
boyhood and youth; hardship, suffering, 
struggle, wrongdoing, followed by the wider 
repentance that brings content with what has 
been, since thus, and only thus, could real 
knowledge come. And the outstanding im- 
pression of the man was as that of the shop— 
space. His knowledge of men and of guns had 
taught him that one is not as another, and that 
what is right for this man may be wrong for 
that, just as the treatment meted out to one 
gun may differ in vital details from that suited 
to another. It was no wonder that on the one 
hand he held no bounden creed himself; nor 
that on the other, after one week’s trial and two 
samples of steel sent up, they should have wired 
to the Shefheld expert : “‘ Come back, and leave 
it to Him.” 

I have gone up to the top with him, and seen 
him hang suspended in mid-air on a slender iron 
rod, laughing up at me like a boy who glories in 
his strength; I have gone down to the depths 
with him, and seen the darkness surrounded by 
endless sections of iron, studded with bolts and 
nuts, above which was the opening which led to 
air and light ; and down there in the half-light 
I saw the hole leading to unknown regions of 
mystery and gloom in which the gas furnace 
lived ; and as I leaned down close to the foul 
slurry to look in, he told me of the man overcome 
by the fumes while mending a leakage, and how 
the others had dragged him out and laid him 
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in that same slurry, into which he rapidly began 
to sink, and how it was left for Him to realize 
that at whatever cost this other man must reach 
the air above. There beside me was the spiral 
staircase up which he had staggered, round and 
round and round, with that weight on his 
shoulder, till air and life were reached. And 
always what I have seen is more than a place or 
aman ; it is the spirit and the life of both living 
in the one as much as in the other. 

Yet once again came a time of action and 
revelation. It was the time of the gun dipping, 
and the stillness of completed preparation had 
come upon the place. The shadowy sense of 
foreboding before the coming event added to 
the mystery and gloom already conveyed by the 
half-light glittering through the slit walls. A 
man here and there slouched against the dormant 
tubes, or sauntered aimlessly—waiting. During 
this time he, too, stood about, or sauntered until 
the time should be ripe. Not a man looked 
towards the one spot of life which formed the 
centre and consciousness of the group, but each 
was aware of it as of a part of himself. The 
great furnace which had hitherto been but one 
of a group of furnaces had sprung into pro- 
minence ; bursts of flame gushed from it in 
intermittent puffs, and it seemed surcharged 
with a life which it could not much longer 
contain. In their wanderings the men, though 
with apparent unconcern, made it the centre of 
their orbit. 

At last he made his decision, gave a shout, and 
they all sprang into life and action. ‘The crane 
driver lowered the crab, until, with slow groan- 
ings, it almost disappeared into the furnace. 
The attachment depending from it settled itself 
firmly about the collar of the tube within the 
furnace, and the moment had come. A group 
of men vigorously wound a winch and the doors 
began slowly to open. The glare and throbbing 
heat threw all else into an even greater shade, 
and the great building became'still more like a 
cavern in the dim recesses of which some secret 
rite was taking place. 

And now into the circle of light thrown from 
those doors he comes, his eyes shielded by an 
arm, and the whole of his body curved with 
intensity as he examines the work of his hands. 
Again a shout, and this time the great tube 
slowly leaves its glowing den, and swings out 
alone into the darkness. At once its fiery surface 
is flaked here and there with black scale, as the 
cold air takes effect on its heat, but the pulsating 
life of the whole is untouched. It hangs for a 
moment quivering above the oil pit, and then 
gradually begins the descent. With the first 
touch of the oil there is a cloud of steam and 
hissing, which increases in volume till the fumes 
burst into flame, and the final disappearance of 
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the tube is in a blaze of light. And now the 
only trace of its existence is in the sullen boiling 
of the oil. 

This, the consummation in the life of the 
gun pit, reached also a summit in the revelation 
of the man, its genius. In him was the same 
intensity of glow, touched but unextinguished by 
the incrustations of the outer air. No more than 
the gun itself would he go down without the last 
burst of flame, nor leave a surface untroubled by 
sullen boiling. That atmosphere of gloom and 
steam, mingled with the all-pervading smell of 
oil, held a sense of hidden things uncovered ; 
behind me, a long time after I had gained the light 
and sunshine of the outer world, I could hear the 
resonant groaning of the crab. H. FR. 
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IV.—TuHeE GreEAT SCHISM. 


“The counting-house....created a new class and a new 
art without breeding and without ancestry, and set this art 
and this class between the hut and the castle, and between 
the hut and the cloister.” W. B. Yeats. 


N the preceding article of this series* 
I found the modern English Muse stand- 

ing like a broken signpost in the midst 
of our industrial wilderness, plaintively and 
helplessly pointing us backward along the road 
of history to that medieval civitas Det which the 
spirit of man can never again revisit or inhabit. 
Inquiring why the Middle Ages should possess 
this strange attraction for the artists and poets 
of our day, we discovered an answer in the fact 
that modern art and literature were suffering 
from the evils of a great schism—a schism from 
which the Middle Ages were free, being as they 
were the last period in which art and literature 
were happy, that is to say, were at once com- 
prehensive in vision and popular in origin. 
And we saw that if Beauty is ever again to reign 
in our hearts and sanctify our life her votaries 
must start, not by losing themselves in medizval 
dreams and imitating medieval forms which 
have long since become inappropriate to human 
needs, but by learning the great lesson which the 
Middle Ages can teach us, the lesson of an art 
and a literature springing straight from the soil 
of reality. The only poetry which can save us 
is a poetry of the people, for the people, and, 
in the end, by the people ; if you will, a poetry 
which is gloriously and unashamedly “ vulgar,” 
after a fashion of which Walt Whitman has 
given us a foretaste. Poetry and art must be 


* Atheneum for May, p. 223. 
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born again, and born, like every saviour of man- 
kind, in humility among labouring people. Poets 
and artists, there is no room for you in the inn, if 
you but knew the things that belong unto your 
peace ; come out and lay your precious burden 
in the manger ! 

But to finish our inquiry, that we may probe 
the present evil to its root. The Great Schism 
is still with us ; and we must now consider the 
causes which brought it about. ‘There was, in 
truth, but one cause, though it affected society in 
a series of waves, each one more devastating than 
that which preceded it.. This cause was the rise 
of the shopkeeper, the accession to power of our 
old friend Sir Andrew Freeport, and later of his 
heir Sir Andrew Undershaft. To the eye of a 
visionary poet at the end of the fourteenth century 
the medizval world presented itself as “ a fair 
field full of folk.” Since that day the armies of 
commercialism have laid waste that fair field in 
four separate campaigns, and each time under a 
fresh leader. 

First came the Prince, the portrait of whose 
soul Machiavelli has placed on eternal record. 
After struggling for centuries with a turbulent 
nobility on the one hand and the political 
aspirations of the Church on the other, at the 
close of the Middle Ages he put himself at the 
head of the rising merchant class, even himself 
going into business in many countries, and by 
means of the accumulated wealth thus placed at 
his disposal was able to break the back of feudal 
disorder and to defy the power of Rome. The 
result was the disintegration of Christendom into 
separate states, keenly conscious of their new-won 
freedom, and expressing that freedom by a new 
culture, in the development of which the Court, 
now the focus of the national life, took a leading 
part. ‘The Prince’s house was swept, it remained 
to garnish it; and the garnishing took the form 
of that great outburst of poetry and art known 
as the Renaissance. Beauty was still desirable 
in the eyes of men, but the old forms no longer 
pleased ; they were too closely connected with 
the order which was passing away, too popular 
in their origin and too simple in their expression 
for an aristocratic and luxurious Court. The 
discovery of the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome provided the com- 
mercialized Prince and his new race of nobles 
with exactly what they needed. The Classics 
became the hauls of the culture of modern Europe, 
combined with such elements of medizvalism as 
could be adapted to Court uses. The Renaissance 
was a very splendid and a very necessary step 
forward along the path of human development ; 
but it struck a heavy blow at the art of the 
people. The new culture was essentially aristo- 
cratic ; it could be appreciated only by those 
who had learning, and a special type of education 
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was set up in order to provide the children of the 
aristocracy with the necessary key to its under- 
standing. It spoke a language and employed a 
mythology which were quite unintelligible to the 
peasant or the craftsman, for what was Hecuba 
to him or he to Hecuba? Above all, it embodied 
an individualistic philosophy and a class con- 
ception of society which were entirely contrary 
to the social and religious ideas which lay at the 
back of the popular art of the preceding period. 
The Great Schism had begun. ‘The ruling caste 
had formulated an ideal of Beauty which could 
not be understood by the people and was quite 
out of touch with their life and aspirations ; the 
roads to the now refined and sequestered palace 
of art were carefully guarded by the grammarian 
and the connoisseur ; and the pleasaunce which 
surrounded it was the preserve of the upper 
classes. 

The evolution of the drama, the finest product 
of the Renaissance in England, is a good example 
of the effects of all this upon poetry. Originally, 
as we have seen, a great folk celebration, by means 
of which the gild-craftsmen sanctified their work 
and gave expression to its significance in the 
universal scheme, it became in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the plaything of the noble 
at Court. During the reign of Elizabeth the stage 
still continued to rest to a certain extent upon 
popular favour; had it not, the miracle of 
Shakespeare would have been impossible. But 
it gradually passed more and more under the 
patronage and protection of Court circles ; for 
the great noblemen, who no longer needed fighting 
men in the times of the Tudor peace, and were 
enforced to find a fresh pastime to replace the 
game of war, were busy converting their retainers 
into troupes of actors. At the end of the 
sixteenth century the drama was almost com- 
pletely in the hands of these player-companies, 
‘the servants,” as they styled themselves, of 
Lord This and Lord That; and when James I. 
brought them all under the direct authority of 
the Crown, he was merely carrying the process 
to its logical conclusion. The change in spirit 
is equally noticeable. The medieval drama 
was catholic in outlook, popular in basis, and 
religious in function. Elizabethan drama was 
national, aristocratic, secular, individualistic. 
The tragedy of kingship and the passions of the 
individual were its two main themes. And as it 
drew further and further away from its democratic 
source, it grew increasingly hectic, tortured, 
extravagant ; so that when it was finally sup- 
pressed in 1642 it went down to its grave unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung. That was more than 
two and a half centuries ago, and the English 
drama still awaits the day of its resurrection. 

Nor did the ballad pass unscathed through 
this age of trial for the art and _ poetry 
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of the people. It had from times imme- 
morial performed something of the function 
of the newspaper, since tidings of great 
historical events or occurrences of more than 
usual interest were embodied in ballad form, 
and so obtained currency. The race of pro- 
fessional writers which, as hangers-on of the 
Court, had now sprung up in London, saw in this 
fact an opportunity of feeding the rapacious 
maw of their purses. A bargain was struck with 
the printers, and broadside ballads with a London 
imprint were circulated throughout the country- 
side. How eagerly this trash was bought may 
be seen by turning to the fourth act of ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale.’ The rascal Autolycus and his 
fellow-pedlars did much to destroy the indigenous 
literature of the country; for the traditional 
ballad could not hope to rival the ballad in print 
hot from London. 

Yet, doubtless, both ballad and miracle-play 
might still have kept their hold upon the people, 
side by side with the literature which the 
Renaissance had provided for the ruling classes, 
if a fresh and more frontal attack had not been 
made upon them by the army of commercialism. 
The leader of this onslaught was the Puritan. 
The Renaissance Court shows us commerce as the 
ally and servant of the Prince, who, still retaining 
the love of pageantry and display which he had 
inherited from his medieval predecessors, and 
with far greater opportunities of satisfying it, 
spent his substance, like a prodigal suddenly 
enriched, in riotous and luxurious living. In 
Puritanism we see the prodigal become repentant ; 
we see commerce grown self-conscious and self- 
assertive, ready if need be to withstand the 
Prince himself ; we find it developing its own 
morality and religion, and attempting to impose 
them upon the country as a whole. Its charac- 
teristic notes—as befitted the creed of shop- 
keepers—were independence, thrift, moral 
propriety, a love of tidiness, a hatred of display : 
in a word, sobriety and economy. It looked 
askance at the spendthrift amusements of the 
Court ; it dubbed the players “ caterpillars of 
the commonwealth,” and if Elizabeth and her 
Privy Council had not taken it under their special 
protection the public theatre would have been 
suppressed by the city fathers long before 
Shakespeare reached London. The amusements 
of the people, however, were defenceless, and 
fell an easy prey to Puritan disapprobation, the 
more readily, indeed, that they had been all 
more or less intimately connected with the old 
religion, and were condemned as so many “ sprigs 
of that accursed root.” The motives of the 
Puritan were curiously mixed ; and it is always 
difficult to decide whether a regard for economy 
or a reverence for the principles of Protestantism 
moved him most at any given moment. The 
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first point of attack was the keeping of holy-days, 
or, as we should now call them, holidays. One 
of the earliest Puritan tracts of Elizabeth’s reign 
denounces the holy-days on the significant 
ground that “ The Lord saith: Six days shalt 
thou work.” 'Thus did Puritanism, by establishing 
a normal working-week of six days, pave the way 
for the factory system. And once the whole 
festival calendar was abolished, that is to say, 
once the people had been robbed of their seasons 
of leisure, the rest was simple enough. For with 
the disappearance of the festivals, the people lost 
not only the opportunity for their public games, 
but also the traditional basis which had given 
them meaning and purpose. The middle years 
of the sixteenth century saw the quiet but 
persistent suppression, by bishop, preacher, and 
zealous mayor, of a | plays and pageants 
throughout the length and breadth of the land as 
no longer “‘seemly in this happy time of the 
gospel ”’; and by the end of the century there 
were very few remnants left of those annual per- 
formances, dances, and festal celebrations which 
had brought joy to the heart of the medizval 
folk. Indeed, as we look around to-day what 
festival is left to the people save that masque of 
black—an occasional funeral? While as for 
their rustic games, football, originally a ritual 
derived from a pagan sacrifice, almost alone 
managed to withstand the flood, albeit con- 
demned by Puritan writers as “a bloody and 
murthering practice.” 

Yet the past was still green in the popular 
memory, and many a maypole was set up once 
again on the village common to celebrate the 
return of “ good King Charles ”’ and the downfall 
of the hated Revolutionary regime. There 
seemed, indeed, a chance that Merry England 
might be restored with the Merry Monarch. 
But worse evils were in store for the people. The 
Whig landlord, the man who, having amassed 
wealth in commerce, invested it in land because 
land was still the source of political power and 
social prestige, now made his appearance. The 
result was the growth of large estates, the buying- 
out of peasant proprietors, the creation of a class 
of wage-labourers, and, last and crowning disaster, 
the enclosure of the common-lands. The eigh- 
teenth century marks the lowest pitch of degrada- 
tion and misery to which the English peasant has 
ever sunk. Robbed of his independence, robbed 
of the land upon which he was now compelled 
to work for a miserable pittance in the service of 
another, what heart had he to sing, or what 
leisure in which to play? Meanwhile his new 
masters showed a contempt for the popular 
literature and art of the Middle Ages which was 
even more crushing than the fierce hostility of 
the Puritan. They invented the word Gothic, 
and it was a term of abuse. As for their own art, 
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it was derived from the Renaissance, purged of 
its medieval elements by the sobriety and self- 


suppression of the Puritan spirit. In the words 
of Mr. March Phillipps :— 


“There is nothing in it exuberant, redundant, or over- 
emphatic. It is severely restrained, in a high degree 
cultured, exceedingly well bred. Not a trace does it 
exhibit of the superabundant vitality and warmth of popular 
art, but rather inclines to a certain coldness and arrogance 
of expression, its very perfection of taste lending it an air 
of exclusiveness, as of a thing aloof from common apprecia- 
tion, and of too delicate an order to be understood by the 
vulgar. In short, in all respects, it is intensely aristocratic, 
and it is its aristocratic purpose, or tendency to deal with 
its subject-matter entirely from the aristocratic standpoint, 
which constitutes its note as a style.” 


And as with the art so with the literature of the 
period. The poetry of Dryden and Pope was 
far broader in its interests, far closer to the 
national spirit of the time, than that of the 
Jacobean and Caroline schools, in whose conceits 
and extravagances the great Elizabethan stream 
had lost itself as in sands and bogs. But it was 
in no sense of the people, as Elizabethan literature 
had still been to some extent, at least in feeling 
and sympathy. It was the poetry of a class, a 
class whose ideals were admirably expressed in its 
formal diction, its metre so highly polished that 
the verse runs like a well-oiled machine, its 
pseudo-classical apparatus, its trite and often 

ompous moralizing, its refinement of wit and 
its absence of humour. But the Muse could not 
permanently breathe the artificial atmosphere 
of the eighteenth-century salon, where she was 
taught to forget nature and only to speak of the 
human passions in allegorical language. There 
came a day when the craving for fresh air could 
no longer be withstood. She burst from her 
prison-house ; and it is no accident that the first 
songs she made when she found herself at liberty 
were songs in praise of the Middle Ages and of 
peasant life. 

The gain was great in vision and vitality ; 
but a melancholy dwelt at the heart of the 
Romantic Revival, since it was an attempt 
to recover the vanished past and to arrest the 
vanishing present. ‘The Middle Ages had fallen 
to cureless ruin; and, though the voice of the 
peasant was heard in splendid utterance from 
Scotland, it was the swan-song of the poetry of 
the folk. Burns was not the founder of a new 
school of popular literature ; he was the last and 
greatest representative of the traditional folk- 
poetry, which had until then escaped in its remote 
Lowland home the disasters that had over- 
whelmed it elsewhere. The case of Wordsworth 
was more typical. His poetry was about the 
people, but not of the people, for the people, or 
by the people; for, when all is said, he was a 
middle-class person writing for a middle-class 
public. Moreover, it so happened that Words- 
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worth lived in one of the few parts of England 
where the peasant retained a measure of his 
independence of spirit and his old-world dignity 
of life. And ere Burns died, or Wordsworth 
wrote his first poem, commercialism had taken a 
new turn in its development which was to 
revolutionize the habits of the people more 
profoundly and universally than any previous 
change in the history of the human race. The 
dalesmen of Cumberland and the peasants of 
Ayrshire could not hope for long to remain 
untouched by the tides of the modern world. 
The Industrial Revolution was upon them. 

Not much need here be said upon the subject 
of this fourth attack by the army of commerce, 
this time captained by the Manufacturer (ironical 
title !), upon the medizval way of life. It is 
enough to point out that it deprived the people 
of the last elements of beauty which still remained 
to them. It destroyed, that is to say, the beauty 
of the earth upon which their eyes rested, and the 
beauty of the work which their hands were 
enforced to perform. Once the discovery was 
made that this island which Shakespeare hymned 
as “‘a precious stone set in the silver sea’ was 
precious in a sense he had not dreamt of, that it 
was, in fact, nothing but a lump of coal and iron, 
the process of disembowelling was begun, and 
the “fair field full of folk” was defiled with 
smoke and dirt, scarred and gashed with the 
wounds that busy greed makes in its search for 
wealth. Nor was this all, for the peasants, 
thronging to the places of manufacture, and 
forced to live herded together in mean dwellings 
set in monotonous rows, rapidly forgot the face 
of Nature, grew inured to the prevailing ugliness 
of the unsightly circumstance amid which they 
passed their lives, lost the customs and traditions 
which had given unity and significance to rural 
existence, and became, in a word, disinherited, 
unseeing, dumb. What had once been the folk 
were now, in the expressive phrase, the masses. 
And even their labour was no longer crowned 
with the immemorial joy of creation. Until the 
era of the Industrial Revolution all work in the 
world, however arduous, whatever it cost in 
sweat and tears, was in its essence artistic, and, 
being so, instinctively and naturally took upon 
it the forms of beauty. The advent of the 
machine made all this a thing of the past, or 
where it still survived a thing hourly in danger 
of destruction. The human body, which had 
hitherto toiled to its own rhythm, was now 
obliged to bend itself to the inhuman motions of 
the engines of manufacture ; the human hand, 
once accustomed to fashion and mould the 
stubborn material of its craft under guidance of 
a directing imagination, was now merely the 
feeder and tender of the iron and steel monsters 
which had usurped its function; human per- 
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sonality itself seemed threatened with extinction, 
it was become part of machinery, the necessary 
link between two as yet imperfectly combined 
mechanical processes. 

Thus the Great Schism between Beauty and the 
People is complete ; and we are left in a world 
of toiling multitudes on the one hand, robbed 
not only of their native art and literature, 
but even of all capacity and opportunity for 
appreciating the magnitude of their loss, and on 
the other hand of poets and artists who are unable 
fully to minister to the spiritual needs of civiliza- 
tion because they are cut off from its basic 
realities, because their art is divorced from 
labour, because they cannot draw sustenance 
from that ultimate source of all that was beautiful 
in the work of man until the days of the Renais- 
sance, the heart of the people. How does this 
schism affect the prospects of modern English 
literature ? Is it a disease which is past healing, 
an evil inherent in the nature of things, and 
likely to grow worse instead of better? Or are 
there any signs on the horizon that it is but a 
temporary phase which is already passing away ? 

MUEZZIN. 


Our Theatre in War-Time. 


LTHOUGH it is a commonplace 
Ae conversation that the War has 

awakened the people of this country 
to reality, it is occasionally a little 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that the only 
reality to which we have in truth been awakened 
may be the reality of war. We are in the habit 
of closing our eyes so resolutely to all other 
issues that one sometimes feels tempted to 
parry the question, ‘Do you know there is a 
war on?” with the counter-question, “ Do 
you know there are other things on beside a 
war?” Because that is a staring reality which 
must not be blinked. ‘There is the War—and 
there are the home fires; and the song-writer 
is perfectly sound in suggesting that if we 
suffer the home fires to die out, we shall one 
day awaken to the shivering reality that, if 
there is nothing to live for, there was nothing 
to die for either. 

And so, when people declare, as they often 
do declare, that serious discussion of art, of 
music, of literature, of the theatre, is out of 
place in these unhappy times, they lose sight 
of the fact that war is a matter of life as well 
as of death, and that to have “ found our- 
selves ” as a nation at last is but a melancholy 
discovery if we have “ found ourselves ” only 
as a nation of warriors. ‘‘ Come, come,” they 
Say, “it will be time enough to discuss the 
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drama and all that when peace is signed.” 
But will it be time enough? Sometimes I 
wonder whether it is not already too late. 
Certainly, it is not going to be easy to crash 
back to Beauty when we have willingly let go 
her hand and lost ourselves in such a labyrinth 
of horror. 

In London the theatre has deteriorated 
with alarming steadiness since the War broke 
out; and though its descent might be de- 
scribed as a descent not so much from Avernus 
as from Primrose Hill, it seems to have pretty 
well reached sea-level (which is the main point), 
and may sink beyond recall if some sort of life- 
boat is not promptly launched. What we need 
is a counteraction to that incorrigible blackleg, 
the revue, the chief aim of which appears to 
be to hold all the legitimate expedients of the 
art of stage illusion up to ridicule. The modern 
revue ‘“‘ gives the show away,” lays bare the 
whole theatrical bag of tricks. It tears off 
the masks of comedy and tragedy, and reveals 
a lot of silly people admitting that they are 
pretending to be something they are not. 
Its scenes are laid in the wings, in actresses’ 
dressing-rooms, in managers’ offices, outside 
stage doors. Its jokes are Hamlet smoking 
a gold-tipped cigarette and rain being 
rattled in a box. It “ puts the public wise,” 
and insinuates that the spectator who has 
been moved by a performance of, say, the 
‘(Edipus Tyrannus’ has simply been very 
badly “had.” The result is that, quite apart 
from its willingness, the actual capacity of 
the public for being illusionized is rapidly 
diminishing, and the instinctive attitude that 
is growing up among audiences is the attitude 
of the small boy towards the conjurer at the 
party. 

All this is having a marked effect on the 
writers of our “ legitimate drama,” which now 
consists almost exclusively of light comedies. 
Some of the plays now being acted in the West 
End are so uncertainly written that it is almost 
impossible to tell whether the dramatists in- 
tend you to believe in them or not. For ex- 
ample, in Mr. Harold Terry’s ‘ General Post ’ 
at the Haymarket—a play with many merits— 
the author frequently holds his characters up 
to ridicule, obviously suggesting that “ you 
must not really believe all this”—and you 
obediently do not; till he suddenly rounds on 
you, so to speak, with a passage in a com- 
pletely different key which is intended more 
or less to bring a lump into your throat, with 
the result that this continual tossing from the 
artificial to the real, and the real to the artificial, 
reducesone to a state of limp,submissive bewilder- 
ment. Mr. Cyril Harcourt’s ‘Wanted a Hus- 
band’ is another comedy of this description : 
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if one believes in the hero, he is just a cad 
(witness his attitude towards his kitchenmaid, 
a momentary but very revealing glimpse) ; if 
one believes in the heroine, she is just an ill- 
mannered fool (witness her attitude towards 
the butler, whose misplaced aspirates she imi- 
tates to his face). ‘The same disconcerting error 
of treatment is to be found, in a subtler but 
far more unendurable form, in Sir James Barrie’s 
‘The Old Lady shows her Medals,’ with its 
sly passages about wounds and its sentimental 
passages about death—the unpleasant taste of 
which is happily dissipated by Mr. Milne’s 
charming and uncompromisingly artificial 
* Wurzel-Flummery,’ a lesson to all comic drama- 
tists. 

Yet the public now delights in these plays. 
Actions which in real life would fill us with 
indignation pass on the stage as delicious 


The 
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manifestations of high spirits if the ‘‘ heroine ” 
who commits them is pretty enough, or the 
“hero” sufficiently personable. And all this, 
not because our ethical standpoint has undergone 
any marked revolution, not because we have 
become more liberal-minded, but because—wel] 
—after all—it’s only a play—the actors and 
actresses are quite nice people, we have heard, in 
private life, and the author a perfect gentleman 
—and who cares twopence about the fine points 
of dramatic art in war-time, anyway ? 

Clearly, the public will not take the drama 
seriously if dramatists do not take the drama 
seriously themselves. And if the “ legitimate ” 
stage begins to pander to the new revue-spirit 
by throwing up the sponge in full view of the 
audience, the serious lover of the drama may as 
well sit at home and entertain himself as best 
he can with a kaleidoscope. H. F. 


World of Industry. 


Employers’ Notes. 


The Diversity of Industry. 


is for ever getting at cross-purposes by 

reason of the different mental images 
conjured up in different people by the word 
“industry.” We are all prone to think of 
industry in general in terms of that particular 
industry we happen to know best. The cotton 
spinner will picture British industry to himself as 
a collection of textile mills, and will prescribe 
for its ailments in terms of five-story factories, 
fourpenny cotton, fifty’s weft, ring frames, 
associations, trade unions, price lists, Brooklands 
agreements, and international cotton congresses ; 
the agriculturist sees it as a collection of farms 
of favourite size, and thinks of its future in terms 
of acres, hands, manure, houses, rotations, 
bushels, rent, prices, and tariffs. Similarly, 
the shipowner, the shopkeeper, the publisher, the 
colliery proprietor, the railway manager, the 
milliner, the building contractor, all picture 
industry in lines of their own concerns. We 
should do well to keep in mind that “ industry ” 
is not a thing of regular pattern, but is a motley 
affair, compounded of the cobbler and his boy, 
the farmer and his labourer, the skipper and his 
fireman, as well as of the steel works, the cotton 
mill, and the soap factory. Indeed, the greater 
part by far of the sum total of human industry 


Ts discussion of industrial questions 


even in a country so advanced industrially as 
Great Britain, is unsyndicated and unorganized. 
Yet the industrial reformer has a constant 
temptation to dwell on the smaller organized 
division to the neglect of the larger unorganized ; 
and that for two reasons—first, that the whole 
trend of modern industry is in the direction of 
the factory ; and second, that in organized manv- 
facture the pieces to be moved are of larger value, 
and the execution of a programme, as distinct 
from the inculcation of a principle, is calculated 
to yield more impressive results. In propounding 
schemes of industrial regeneration it is well 
not to forget the diversity of industry. Such 
panaceas, for example, as “‘ joint control,”’ “ profit- 
sharing,” “‘ co-partnership,” or “‘ proprietary em- 
ployees ’’ can apply only to the larger concerns 
of the more compact, stable, and organized 
industries ; while ‘“ scientific management ” and 
‘* premium bonus systems ”’ have reference mainly 
to repetition manufacture. Behind all these 
forms of industry lies the larger scattered world 
of employed men and women, boys and girls 
whose labour is as various as life itself. ‘The 
conditions under which these work, the nature 
and reactions of their labour, and the relation 
between them and their employers, are not 
improvable by any scheme, device, or dodge of 
industrial statecraft, but only by a long and 
arduous process directed towards the develop- 
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ment of the character and faculties of the 
individual, and of the whole social conception 
of the proper relation of one human being to 
another. 


Power Distribution. 


Of recent years the dream of the power- 
engineer has been one of an industrial Britain 
in which all power, heat, and light will be 
distributed in the form of electricity, generated 
in mammoth power-stations situated at or near 
the pit heads, and serving a large area through 
high-tension cables. The prospective advan- 
tages of such a centralized power system are 
unquestionable, among them being smokeless 
cities, the conservation of the by-products of 
coal distillation, the elimination of coal transport, 
and the levelling of that tantalizing ‘‘ peak ” on 
the power-station demand-curve which, in a 
small power-station, compels the provision of so 
much stand-by plant “eating its head off”’ in 
capital charges. Over and above these there 
has been hitherto a growing belief in the great 
economies to be effected in concentrating power 
production in one great station, equipped with 


‘monster turbines, generators, and transformers, 


as against its production in scattered stations 
employing smaller units; and more than one 
eminent authority has expressed the belief that 
the time was coming when, for these various 
reasons, electricity would be obtainable by all 
and sundry at a farthing a unit. All engineering 
thought and aspiration was gravitating steadily 
in this direction when the completion of the new 
power-station at Walsall brought a challenge 
which must compel a reconsideration of the 
accepted view as to the economic advantage of 
large units. The Walsall station is a compara- 
tively small one, even as power-stations at 
present go, but it has been designed on such lines 
as to show the lowest capital cost per power 
unit of any station yet built in Great Britain, 
and weighty arguments are adduced to prove 
that larger stations, even though they can 
generate current at somewhat smaller cost, must 
lose more on large-area distribution than they 
gain on large-unit production. Power is the 
supreme non-human agent in modern manu- 
facture, and whilst industry continues to develop 
along present factory lines the mode of power 
distribution will dominate the distribution and 
shape of industry itself. The importance of a 
cheap supply of convenient, clean, and silent 
power is coming to be recognized, not only by 
engineers and industrialists, but even by poli- 
ticians. The issue raised by the Walsall results 
is one of more than technical interest ; upon it 
depends, for example, whether power supply is 
destined to be a localized municipal service or a 
centralized service of a national character. 
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Labour and Transport. 


When are our statesmen and publicists goin 
to wake up to the supreme importance o 
replenishing the supply of labour on the rail and 
road transport services? Interminable discus- 
sions have taken place in and out of Parliament 
upon the augmentation of the national food 
supplies ; but the reference has almost invariably 
been to the increase of home food production, 
the speeding-up of shipbuilding, or the reduction 
of non-essential imports—hardly a word from 
any quarter upon the necessity of improving 
home transport. Yet it is well within the truth 
to say that a unit of labour applied at this 
moment to transport will result in ten times more 
food than a unit of labour applied to shipbuilding, 
and twenty times more than the same unit 
applied to agriculture. Ships are taking at 
present half as long again to discharge and load 
their cargo in our home ports as before the War. 
Hitherto shortage of labour at the docks has been 
responsible for the greater part of the congestion, 
but latterly that particular trouble has been 
remedied, and now it is the lack of railway-siding 
men and carters that is occasioning the delay. 
It is all too readily overlooked that a block at any 
point of the line from the ship’s hold to the 
consumer holds up the whole line, and in the end 
reduces the carrying power of our mercantile 
marine far more effectively than the submarine 
reduces the actual tonnage. Unhappily, the 
War Office, which has at length come to realize 
the importance of maintaining the supply of 
labour at the docks, has not yet managed to 
project its vision further along the ship-to- 
consumer route, and the railway sidings are 
consequently “‘bunged up” with goods traffic 
which remains uncleared for lack of workers. 
As in a score of other industries, the need and the 
cry is here for “‘ strong able-bodied men ”— 
women, boys, and men who have passed their 
prime are of little avail for the heavy work of 
the goods yards—and it is precisely such men 
that the military authorities are most loth to 
leave in, or send back to, civil employment. But 
the transport services stand immeasurably higher 
at the present juncture in the scale of national 
importance than any other civil industrial ser- 
vices whatsoever. By raising their efficiency 
even to the pre-war level an improvement in our 
overseas transport equal to the bringing in of 
another five million tons of food a year would be 
effected. To produce that amount of food 
at home would require a million more workers 
on the land; to staff the transport services 
sufficiently to allow of its being brought in from 
overseas would require no more than a few 
thousands. 
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The Suggestion Box. 


The desire to elicit from their workpeople 
suggestions for improving workshop methods, 
processes, or organization has prompted many 
firms at one time or another to offer rewards for 
any such suggestions as might be found useful 
and to instal ‘‘ suggestion boxes,” by which any 
one having an idea to submit could send it 
forward in writing to be considered by the 
directors. As a rule the suggestion box has at 
first attracted a quite gratifying sheaf of con- 
tributions, some of them revealing in striking 
fashion the wealth of knowledge and ingenuity 
that lies normally unutilized in the labour side 
of a factory, but almost invariably the yield 
from them rapidly declines, until dust gathers 
thick upon the box and the scheme falls 
into complete abeyance. The reasons are not 
far to seek. They are that the amount of the 
reward given for a really good suggestion is 
almost always ridiculously disproportionate to 
its cash value to the employers ; that the reward, 
whatever it be, is arbitrarily determined by the 
employers; that the worker who submits a 
suggestion is looked upon as currying personal 
favour with the employers ; that certain possible 
improvements are often matters of common 
knowledge in the shops, having been evolved and 
discussed by many men in common; and that 
as every alteration in works methods or routine 
is apt to tread on some one’s toes, the maker of 
suggestions often draws down upon himself 
torrents of wrath from injured parties, and has 
to endure unpleasantness for which any cash 
reward is but a poor solution. From even these 
considerations, which are by no means ex- 
haustive, it is easy to see why the suggestion- 
box scheme on the customary lines so often breaks 
down. Perhaps it is right and proper that it 
should break down, in that it is an attempt to 
set up a mechanical and formal link between the 
intelligence of labour and direction as a substitute 
for the human intimacy which ought to exist. 
But while that bond is being recreated any means 
whereby the genius of labour can be encouraged 
into expression and turned to useful industrial 
account is to be welcomed, and there would 
appear to be considerable promise in the modi- 
fication of the “ suggestion-box ”’ scheme recently 
put forward, whereby the value of any suggestion 
is appraised by a joint board of representatives 
of workers and employers, its pecuniary yield 
calculated by actuarial methods from year to 
year so long as it continues to bear fruit, and a 
prearranged part of the amount so calculated 
paid, not to the individual who handed in the 
suggestion, but to a committee of the whole of 
the workpeople, to be apportioned out or used by 
them at their discretion. 
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Trade Union Notes. 


S we write, the industrial situation js 
A zsneing so rapidly that it is almost 

impossible to place on record any state- 
ment likely to stand the test of time, even for 
a few days. What is certain is that we have 
just passed through by far the most serious 
industrial crisis of the War period, and that this 
crisis has been caused by one of the most ex- 
traordinary series of blunders on the part of 
the Government. 


THESE blunders culminated in the arrest of 
eight of the men’s leaders in the engineers’ 
strike under the Defence of the Realm Act. As 
we write, these men are on bail awaiting trial, 
and hopes are generally entertained that all 
the charges will be dropped. If not, there is 
every sign of trouble far more widespread than 
that of the past weeks. For the moment, the 
arrests have served their purpose of securing a 
resumption of work, though all the issues that 
were at stake in the strikes remain still to be 
settled by conference. Let the Government 
rest content in the national interest, and refrain 
from any further coercive action. 


THE strikes in more than thirty munitions 
areas are in fact the product of at least three 
different sets of causes. First, there is the 
withdrawal of the Trade Card scheme ; second, 
the attempt to introduce dilution on commercial 
work ; and third, the continuance by the Govern- 
ment and the Munitions Tribunals of a policy 
of secrecy and repression. ‘These are the tangi- 
ble causes ; but it would be a great mistake to 
regard them as the fundamental cause. It is 
not so much that the Government has blundered 
at the moment: it is that the whole Labour 
policy of the Government from the passage of 
the Munitions Act has been one colossal and 
continuous blunder. 


Ler us take these points in turn. First, 
Trade Cards. It should not be forgotten that 
the Trade Card agreement of last November 
was explicitly designed to meet a crisis in the 
munitions trades which might easily have 
become as menacing as the present one. The 
Sheffield engineers were on strike ; and it was 
well known that failure to secure a rapid settle 
ment would mean a huge extension of the 
dispute. In these circumstances, the ‘Trade 
Card scheme was agreed to as the only way 
out of the difficulty. Hastily drafted, it had 
not a few imperfections, to which we shall refer 
in a moment ; but it did afford by far the best 
solution of the impasse created by indiscriminate 
recruiting of skilled men. 
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BARELY had the scheme come into full opera- 
tion, after the inevitable delays and difficulties 
in getting it fully launched, when the War Office 
suddenly announced, not a desire to negotiate 
for a change in, or improvement of, the agree- 


ment, but its absolute cancellation as from 


May 1. Moreover, from some unknown cause, 
it couched its letter intimating withdrawal and 
the alternative scheme—which it did not propose 
to the Unions, but imposed upon them—in the 
most provocative terms. Had the Government 
merely intimated its desire to negotiate for a 


change in the terms of agreement, there can 


be no doubt that the Unions would have readily 
acquiesced, and that the necessary readjustments 
could easily have been made. It looked, and 
looks, to the ordinary Trade Unionist as if the 
War Office had deliberately preferred the method 
of brute force to that of reasonable negotiation. 
We are not saying that this was so; we are 
only stating the case as it appeared to the 
Trade Unionists affected. 


NEGOTIATIONS followed between the Trade 
Unions and the Government. ‘The Unions pro- 
tested against the withdrawal of the Trade 
Card scheme “ before the whole of the Unions 
concerned had had the opportunity of discussing 
the matter further with the Government,” and 
this protest has been reaffirmed since the 
delegate meeting of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers reached an agreement with the Govern- 
ment—an agreement which seems to be generally 
unpopular among the members, and regarded as 
unworkable by all who are familiar with its 
terms. We now see the result of the short- 
sighted policy of the Government in an out- 
break which could easily have been avoided by 
the use of a little common sense. 


It is conceivable that the Government knew 
that trouble would arise from the withdrawal 
of the Trade Card scheme, but imagined that 
they would be able to cope with it by a policy 
of isolating district from district. If so, it is 
at least astonishing that they chose, simul- 
taneously, to provoke trouble almost equally 
serious on a quite different issue. In March, 
1915, and again in February, 1916, the Govern- 
ment gave the most explicit pledges to the 
engineers that the dilution of labour should not 
be enforced on any work other than war work. 
It may be that the national need calls for some 
change in this arrangement ; but quite certainly 
no change should have been made without agree- 
ment with the Trade Unions concerned. Yet 
the Government introduced into Parliament a 
Bill to enforce dilution on commercial work. 
In the debates on this Bill, Mr. Kellaway read 
an imposing list of Unions which had agreed to 
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it; but he omitted to state that the greater 
number of these Unions are hardly, if at all, 
affected by it, while at least five of the Unions 
most affected, and these the most important, 
have as yet refused to agree. 


IN this connexion, the spark was put to the 
blaze by the astonishing case of a Rochdale 
firm of engineers, Messrs. Tweedale & Smalley. 
This firm not only introduced dilution on 
commercial work without authority, but also 
refused absolutely to negotiate with the Trade 
Union officials on this or any other question, 
thus flatly violating the Munitions of War Acts. 
As a result, five hundred skilled engineers were 
thrown out of work. It would have been 
thought that this was a case for that prompt 
prosecution of the firm which is so readily applied 
against the men. Nevertheless, the Ministry of 
Munitions put matters off and off, on the plea that 
the resources of conciliation were not exhausted. 
As a result, the movement spread until the 
broader issues which we have already discussed 
became involved. When the Ministry at last 
took action against the firm, and the Munitions 
Tribunal imposed a 5o/. fine, it was too late to 
undo the mischief that had been done. 


THE widespread strikes of the past few weeks 
are unauthorized strikes, called by rank-and-file 
agencies such as shop stewards’ committees. 
We have not far to look for the cause of the 
enormous power acquired by these unofficial 
bodies. The Government’s whole industrial 
policy has been directed to hobbling the Trade 
Unions so as to prevent, by threats of con- 
fiscation of funds under the Defence of the 
Realm Act and by other methods, the declara- 
tion of any strike by constitutional means. We 
deplore strikes in essential industries in time of 
war as much as any one ; but it is of the greatest 
importance that the effect of their prohibition 
should be realized. Compulsory arbitration has 
not prevented strikes: it has caused them. It 
has crippled the old established methods of 
negotiation between employers and Trade Unions, 
and, what is even more important, it has de- 
prived the executives of the Unions of the best 
part of their authority. The men in the work- 
shops, knowing that their executives cannot 
under any provocation call or even threaten a 
strike, are far more ready to take matters into 
their own hands. ‘Thus the policy of coercion 
defeats its own ends. It causes strikes, and 
it wrecks the constitutional machinery of the 
Trade Unions. We are saying this, not because 
we want strikes, but because we do not want 
them ; and we must repeat the hackneyed phrase 
that the best way of causing an explosion is 
that of sitting on the safety valve. 
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Even this, however, is not the end of the 
mistakes in handling the Labour situation during 
the War. Instead of trying to enlist the co- 
operation of the men in the workshops in the 
task of production, the Government has per- 
sistently adopted the course of coercion tempered 
by panic—which is by far the worst of all 
known forms of government. Whether it is 
now too late to retrieve our mistakes is not easy 
to say; but we are convinced that, as Lord 
Henry Bentinck pointed out in his admirable 
letter to The Times on May 16, the best chance 
of doing so lies in a decentralization of industrial 
control by the formation of the Local Com- 
mittees of Employers and Trade Unionists so 
long advocated by the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers and by other Unions. If the 
engineer is to feel that he has a real part to play 
in the nation’s hour of need, he must feel that 
he is being trusted and endowed with responsi- 
bility. He does not feel this merely because 
his officials sit in the Ministry and on Govern- 
ment committees ; he will feel it only if the 
co-operation of the men who are actually in the 
workshops is enlisted. Works Committees and 
Local Committees charged with real power and 
with important administrative functions might 
well replace the coercive clauses of the Muni- 
tions Acts, and at the same time find a practical 
means of expression for the various committees 
of shop stewards and delegates, which are now 
driven to disruption because they have no 
responsibility or positive function. 


THERE can be no doubt that the Russian 
revolution has produced a profound effect on 
the minds of British Trade Unionists. It has 
made them feel and believe that real change is 
possible, and, in so doing, it has made the yoke 
of stupidity and mismanagement which they 
have to bear a far heavier burden than before. 
As yet, the unrest created is largely negative 
in character ; but it may at any moment become 
constructive and throw up out of the ranks 
leaders of real influence and authority. It is 
for the Government to determine whether, when 
it turns to construction, its influence shall be 
good or evil. The lukewarm reception of the 
Russian revolution by the Government has done 
infinite harm: a frank acceptance of democratic 
principles, and a willingness to acknowledge past 
mistakes and adopt such principles in the in- 
dustrial sphere, might still bring good out of evil, 
and enable us to emerge from the present trouble 
far stronger than we have been at any period 
of the War. 


THE big industrial conflict so overshadows 
all other Labour events of the month that we 
can only give to the most important of these 
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a bare mention. ‘The London busmen have 
been on strike over a dispute in which it js 
not easy to sift right from wrong, but which 
should easily admit of settlement with even 
a little good sense on both sides. The cotton 
operatives have handed in strike notices in 
support of their claim for a 20 per cent wages 
advance. Their case is undoubtedly strong ; for 
they have received far lower advance’ than any 
other important trade during the war period. 
The food question grows ever more serious, and 
the failure of the Government to cope with it 
is creating grave resentment in Trade Union 
circles. The miners, among others, have held 
a national conference to consider it. Moreover, 
the great Triple Alliance of Miners, Railwaymen, 
and Transport Workers has called a national 
conference to consider the threat of industrial 
conscription and the attacks on Trade Union 
liberties that are taking place. Lastly, as 
we write, the much needed and long-overdue 
Trade Union Amalgamation Bill has passed its 
third reading. Any one who has followed Labour 
events during the War will heartily endorse 
Mr. Hodge’s statement that a drastic reduction 
in the number of Trade Unions will make for 
clearer issues and a better settlement of after- 
war problems. C. 





The Reform of 
Mental Treatment. 


[From A MeEpIcAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HERE have recently appeared in the 
public press strong protests against 
what is apparently a grave injustice 
to our soldiers and sailors who have become 
temporarily or permanently deranged in this 
present war. It would appear that some have 
been sent to asylums, and their maintenance 
charged to a Board of Guardians as if they were 
pauper lunatics—the families of such patients 
having in some cases not been left with 
sufficient to live upon. 

These protests are well timed, and in addition 
are just, but they raise certain reflections on 
the administration of the lunacy law as it affects 
the civilian in everyday life, which rebound on 
those who are protesting so vigorously. 

In civil life the situation is precisely the same 
as in the case of the unfortunate mentally 
deranged soldier who is discharged from the 
army or navy. The relations must pay to the 
particular Board of Guardians under whose 
jurisdiction the patient is as much of his or her 
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maintenance in the asylum as they possibly can 
afford. One cannot but admire the attitude of 
those who hold that our soldiers and sailors 
should not be treated as pauper lunatics or 
identified with Poor Law relief; at the same 
time one feels unable to reconcile such admirable 
sentiments with the fact that the mentally 
afflicted civilian cannot receive treatment for 
his malady except through the same channel, 
unless his means are sufficient to defray the 
expense of a private asylum. The two cases in 
principle are parallel. It is granted, of course, 
that the protest has found expression in war- 
time; it might have been uttered before, and 
now that the treatment of early and sudden 
mental derangement has been recognized as 
imperative, to prevent the residues of mental 
aberration from filling our asylums after the 
War, it should be freely and intelligently dis- 
cussed in the near future. 

Since war broke out the members of our army 
and navy for whom the strain has been too great 
have been given every possible attention in 
special mental hospitals, with a view to obviating 
the tendency to that chronicity which too 
frequently follows neglect in the early phase 
of any malady. Various means of treatment 
have been employed. One need not go into 
that question here. It can be asserted, however, 
that encouraging results have been obtained, 
and an incubus lifted off the shoulders of the 
Local Authorities of the present and the future. 

If the treatment of early mental breakdown 
has been successfully carried out in the case of 
the soldier, why should it not be extended to 
civil life? It has been ascertained that the 
causes of mental aberration in warfare are 
the same as those occurring in civil life, 
though of a more intense degree.* For 
example, shock, privation, and exhaustion are 
causative factors common to both peace and 
war, though in the latter naturally they are 
intensified. In war, as in peace, the more 
delicately balanced, or may be ill-balanced, 
nervous system is more predisposed to aberration, 
but in war the latent predisposition finds its 
expression more readily. Naturally, therefore, 
the War has furnished data of high interest in 
regard to the early phases of mental derangement 
and their treatment, and it will be a matter for 
regret if these data are not subjected to an open- 
minded and intelligent scrutiny, so that whatever 
lessons they teach may be applied in peace times 
for the public good. Mental disease is too 
frequently regarded in the light of an affliction 
whose nature is unfathomable. Modern re- 
search shows, on the contrary, that it is very 
often a purely functional disorder of the mind, 
whose prevention and treatment are practicable, 


* See ‘ The Nature of “Shell Shock,’”?’ Athen., March, p. 130. 
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and whose accurate study is of as great national 
importance as any other that concerns the public 
health. Before any lessons derived from war 
experience can be applied, however, it will be 
necessary to modify the existing machinery 
which deals with lunacy, and it is the purpose 
of the writer to point out the defects therein, 
and to indicate broadly the reforms required. 
The mere mention of reform, one fears, will 
arouse the righteous indignation of those pos- 
sessed of a reactionary type of mind, or one 
which finds a safe refuge in scepticism; but 
there have been sceptics since time began, 
and they certainly must have flourished in those 
ages when the insane were burned, drowned, or 
immured in insanitary prisons. It is true those 
days are gone, but there is still an immense 
amount of reform required before anything 
approaching the requisite standard is reached. 
That something is wanting in the treatment of 
mental disorder, that the asylum system of the 
present day is neither sufficiently adequate nor 
sufficiently elastic to cope with the problem, will 
become apparent from a review of the facts at 
our disposal. The public are at the present day 
obsessed by the idea that a person of unsound 
mind is necessarily a great danger to the com- 
munity, and therefore requires immediate segre- 
gation. No more mistaken idea could possibly 
exist. Mental disturbance in the large majority 
of instances is of gradual growth—like many 
another disease—and, therefore, there is an 
ample limit of time, which if properly used may 
safeguard any dangerous tendencies. It is this 
concentration of the popular idea of insanity 
on danger alone which focuses the mind on 
segregation—i.e., the asylum building ; but the 
argument goes much further afield, and embraces 
questions concerning the governing authorities, 
the medical personnel, the nursing staff, the 
size and construction of asylums, and last, but 
by no means of least importance, the machinery 
which places an insane person under treatment. 
There are several important factors which 
have kept lunacy reform in abeyance, and one 
of the most operative is the indifference of public 
opinion. Far too little public interest is taken 
in our asylums. The subject is unattractive ; 
most people regard lunatics as dangerous or 
repulsive. They shrink from contact with them, 
and prefer to dismiss the subject as something 
outside the realm of ‘‘ good works.” The asylum 
should be brought out of that atmosphere of 
mystery which surrounds it at present, and the 
public encouraged to take more interest in its 
life. There is no doubt, too, that governing 
authorities, looking too closely to the financia 
side, regard progress as a Utopian extravagance, 
and often take the view that the progressive 
schemes advanced by the doctor are inspired 
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by personal ambition. Such a narrow-minded 
attitude can only result in depreciation of the 
medical aspect of the problem, and tend to 
restrict the doctor’s energy to the field of 
discipline and administration. This result is 
attended by the grave risk of intellectual 
degradation on the part of the medical staff. 
Disillusionment soon replaces enthusiasm, medical 
research in the asylum becomes stagnant, and 
may finally lead the laity to conclude that if 
mere supervision of the patients is the sole 
requisite, then our asylums are overstaffed. 
The vicious circle once established may take 
years to eradicate, and it will be a reproach to 
the medical profession if reform in this direction 
has to be forced upon them by the laity, once it 
is grasped that the duties of a medical man in 
an asylum extend far beyond mere disciplinary 
supervision and attendance on physical ail- 
ments. 

Lunacy is a special problem, and demands 
special knowledge on the part of those whose 
duty it is to deal with it. The maintenance of 
discipline and the bodily care of the insane 
require no more special knowledge than the 
average graduate in medicine possesses ; and 
if medical men can rest satisfied with the 
performance of such elementary duties, one 
can only regard them with pity in some 
cases, and contempt in others. No _ other 
specialist practises his profession with such 
a poor ideal or armamentarium as the em- 
bryo mental specialist, and it seems an unfair 
and even hard lot for the unfortunate citizen 
suffering from mental disorder that his medical 
attendant cannot bring to bear in his case the 
standard of skill insisted on in other special 
branches. It must naturally follow that, what- 
ever the medical ideal may be, it will find its 
echo in the attitude of the nursing staff, who 
are in most intimate touch with the patients, 
an argument which strongly supports the main- 
tenance of the medical standard upon the 
highest plane. 

Every asylum ought to be run on hospital 
lines ; and, indeed, they are to a considerable 
extent, but there are certain deficiencies which 
detract from their usefulness, and in some 
directions paralyse their function. One great 
defect is the large size of some asylums. These, 
it will be found, are too unwieldy for systematic 
supervision. The superintendent cannot be in 
personal touch with the individual members of 
the staff or patients, and the latter are housed 
in a promiscuous fashion which is pathetic, and 
interferes in many instances with recovery. 
Cases of melancholia, mania, epilepsy, chronic 
delusional insanity, idiocy, imbecility of varying 
grades, often with criminal tendencies, and senile 
dementia may all rub shoulders in a large 
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crowded ward ; and one can imagine the bane- 
ful effects arising from such a juxtaposition, 
Acute cases are mixed with chronics. ‘The want 
of proper classification is undoubtedly bad, and 
never can be remedied so long as we retain the 
clumsy machinery which allocates all varieties 
of mental disorder to one common institution, 
This machinery is Poor Law Relief. The asylum 
will never be able to treat acute insanity until 
lunacy is independent of the Poor Law. It is 
this Parliamentary myopia which stands in the 
way of the rational treatment of incipient 
insanity. A person suffering from early mental 
trouble cannot go to an out-patient department, 
like his fellow who is infected with tuberculosis, 
for example. He must fight his disease at home 
until he becomes unbearable to his relatives, a 
nuisance to the community, or even dangerous. 
Then his malady being well established, the Poor 
Law steps in and removes him to a workhouse, 
where he is treated by some medical man whose 
knowledge of mental disorder is probably ex- 
tremely small, and whose interest in the subject 
is confined to shifting the responsibility. Nature 
may cut the attack short, but failing such a 
fortuitous event the patient ultimately finds his 
way to an asylum, and simultaneously the Poor 
Law Union to which he belongs is credited with 
a capitation grant towards his maintenance. 
This formality is just about the worst that could 
have been devised from the patient’s point of 
view. It makes no provision for treatment in 
the early stages, undertakes the treatment during 
a later phase without providing proper means 
for doing so, and finally abandons all further 
responsibility and drafts the unfortunate person 
to an asylum already full to repletion of the 
antecedent blunders of the same system. Hence 
it is that asylums admit 80 per cent or more of 
chronic cases, and under this system promiscuity 
cannot fail to be the rule, as it is a settled policy 
of the workhouses to get rid of all troublesome 
cases, be they imbeciles, epileptics, general 
paralytics who require a little nursing, or any 
other variety. From first to last the machinery 
is in a hopeless muddle and the Poor Law hangs 
round the neck of the problem of lunacy like a 
very “‘ old man of the sea.” There is only one 
way to unravel the miserable tangle, and that is 
by opening mental hospitals for cases of incipient 
insanity unhampered by the ‘“ Poor”’ or any 
other law. 

The supposition that the insane should receive 
treatment in special hospitals without the inter- 
vention of the law may strike some persons as a 
blatant heresy, but the abuses which once 
attended the segregation of the lunatic are at 
the present day almost impossible, and the time 
has come when the law, devised to safeguard 
illegal detention, could with advantage submit 
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to some revision in order to facilitate early 
treatment. 

Who can imagine a person being spirited away 
into a public institution with the connivance of 
a doctor? A doctor might even be allowed to 
send a mental case to hospital as he does other 
cases, without any legal formality? Why not 
trust medical men of special training with the open 
management of mental cases? No one “ hushes 
up” any of the infectious diseases—they are 
notifed. Then why cannot a mental case go 
freely to a mental hospital under the same 
system ? It is done in Scotland, and, one under- 
stands, with marked success. ‘Tradition, un- 
fortunately, still dogs the footsteps of progress 
in the treatment of lunacy, reaction shelters 
behind tradition, and if the medical profession 
is not to be trusted in this matter, the position 
has come to a pitiable and unnecessary impasse. 
It is certain that special mental hospitals for 
the treatment of incipient insanity should and 
must come into existence in the future. If “law ”’ 
becomes the primary guardian angel, they will 
be choked; if not, then the hospital system 
which ministers to the health of the community 
will have materially extended the boundary of 
its sphere of usefulness, and opened up the 
prospect of checking the accumulation of many 
forms of chronic insanity at present over- 
populating the asylums, and stimulating their 
progressive growth in size. The large asylum 
for the treatment of mixed varieties of mental 
disease is the gradual outcome of a system, 
faulty in inception, now painfully unwieldy, of 
doubtful economy, and therapeutically a failure. 

The reforms desirable for modernizing the 
system and counteracting its accumulated faulty 
results are, fortunately, comparatively easily 
provided. New buildings must be erected, which 
need be neither large nor costly. The legal 
machinery must be simplified and much more 
elastic; it must be directed more towards 
expediting the recovery of mental health than 
safeguarding the personal liberty of the patient— 
the latter is ultimately of no use to him if the 
former be neglected—and the medical personnel 
must be lifted out of their ‘‘ administrative ” 
groove, and encouraged to qualify themselves 
by post-graduate study for their speciality. A 
mental hospital should be built in every city in 
the kingdom for the accommodation and ob- 
servation of cases of incipient insanity; there 
classification would be possible, special attention 
being given to incipient and acute cases, and so 
the tendency to dementia or chronicity would be 
fought under the most favourable conditions. 
There should be no certification ; notification to 
the Lunacy Board of Control would be quite 
sufficient. The medical staff would be composed 
of those proficient in all studies connected with 
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normal and morbid mental processes. Part of 
their duties would be the training of assistant 
medical officers for the asylum service. Under 
this system the patient would have the best 
possible chance of recovery, and classification 
and further distribution could be rationally 
carried out, according to the variety of the 
malady or its progress. Research would be an 
important part of the programme, guiding the 
present and suggesting the future treatment. 
The cases which failed to recover after a reason- 
able interval of time could then be sent to the 
existing asylums, where again scientific methods 
could be applied. 

In the above any mention of detail has been 
purposely avoided. Principles alone have been 
brought forward. ‘To enter into detail at present 
would only obscure the issue, and nothing has 
been suggested which is not practicable. It is 
to be hoped that the responsible authorities will 
take measures to secure disinterested advice, 
and seriously compare the principles of this 
suggested new system with the old. Every one 
knows that the present system of lunacy ad- 
ministration is wrong, and the reason for failure 
will be evident on looking into questions relating 
to its machinery. A little thought on lunacy, 
on its subtle causation and on the imperfect 
study of its problems, should convince any open- 
minded person that the existing method is far 
from dealing adequately with the situation. To 
put the matter broadly, the neglect of incipient 
insanity, the first attempt at treatment by the 
Poor Law Authorities, and the promiscuity in 
our asylums, if they do not manufacture chronic 
cases, at least are a stumbling-block in the 
way of recovery. ‘The mental hospital for early 
treatment seems to be the true solution of the 
problem. It has been a success during the War ; 
its lessons should be applied for the benefit of 
the civilian population after the War. 


Public Libraries and 


Reconstruction. 


N the revaluation of national assets after 
[ War, and the utilization of old and 

new material for economic, intellectual, 
and zsthetic needs, the opportunity will at last 
arise for finding a more important place for 
public libraries in our general organization than 
they have hitherto filled. At present, we have 
public libraries almost everywhere, but we 
cannot be said to have a public library system, 
nor is there any universal recognition of their 
function in the body politic. Worse still, the 
vital part libraries should play in any far-seeing 
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system of education is overlooked by a majority 
of educators. 

When the Public Library Acts were passed in 
the middle of last century, they were put forward 
more or less as a class measure. ‘The libraries 
were to cater chiefly for the working classes, who 
had for some time been the object of the activities 
of Mechanics’Institutes, Penny Cyclopzdias, and 
other aids to self-culture. No comprehensive pro- 
gramme was advanced for a national system of 
libraries ministering to the whole people, in 
every stage of education and of practical and 
intellectual life, any more than such a broad idea 
governed the Education Acts of twenty years 
later. The time was not yet ripe. But we have 
now been aroused to the need for co-ordinating 
primary, secondary, and University education. 
Precisely the same need exists to enlarge our 
idea of the public library as an instrument sub- 
serving, not only education in all these grades, 
but also the fully developed life to which educa- 
tion is the preliminary. 

The original failure to adopt such a wide ideal 
and the present uncertainty of aim have resulted 
in lack of system, overlapping, waste, and serious 
sins of omission. Compromise crippled the 
original Acts, and the limitations imposed on the 
public library as a working-class institution have 
crippled it in its development into something 
greater. First, to get their Bill passed at all, the 
promoters had to insert a clause limiting the rate 
which any town might spend on the upkeep of 
libraries. This rate was afterwards increased 
from 43d. in the pound to 1d., but even the larger 
figure has proved utterly inadequate in a majority 
of towns ; any limitation was hampering as soon 
as the libraries had passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage ; and if it was inserted to make a 
working-class measure acceptable to the ordinary 
ratepayer, it should have been removed when the 
larger mission of libraries was recognized. Only 
those municipalities—fortunately they are many 
—that have secured special Acts removing this 
and other anomalies, have succeeded in showing 
what a well-supported library can do, in natural 
alliance with kindred institutions—museums, 
art galleries, lecture halls, technical schools, and 
the ordinary educational agencies. Only those 
city councils large enough to be able to appoint 
from among their own members Library Com- 
mittees truly representative of intellectual in- 
terests, or liberal enough to co-opt persons having 
these qualifications, have realized the value of 
the public library as an intellectual centre of 
communal life, and have tried to administer it 
as such. 

But the idea of a national system of libraries, 
co-operating with each other and co-ordinated 
with all the educational and intellectual forces 
of the country, is outside even this large scope. 
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Owing to the purely local administration of the 
municipal libraries, there is no correlation, no 
co-operation even in matters of joint interest, 
and a consequent breakdown of economic work- 
ing. Each library or group of libraries is a 
separate unit, performing work that is being done 
in hundreds of other places, that might be done 
in one place for all, and leaving other necessary 
things undone because it has reached the limit 
of its resources. London, with its numerous 
libraries established under the old parochial 
system, is a glaring example of this lack of 
centralization. Such centralization would be 
an economic measure, and would enormously 
extend the service to the public. 

One result of this state of things is that our 
public libraries are used by only a section of the 
population. The special student continually 
finds that he must go elsewhere for many of the 
books he wants. A vast proportion of those who 
should be readers have never learnt the use of 
libraries. ‘The serious student and the technical 
and scientific worker will eventually get their 
books by other means, though with difficulty and 
at more expense, and thus the case of the un- 
initiated public who have learnt to read, but 
have never been taught how to use an organized 
collection of books, is really more serious. ‘The 
public library ought to be the natural means of 
bridging the gulf between primary education and 
the full mental life which many never reach. 
It should be the surest means of saving the 
masses from intellectual barrenness. It has cer- 
tainly never done so. Our masses remain un- 
cultivated in their tastes and mental recreations, 
and so must remain as long as primary education 
ends where it does, without realizing itself as 
the beginning of a never-ending progression. 

The subject has recently been considered by 
the Workers’ Educational Association, whose 
programme of Educational Reconstruction em- 
bodies a resolution that the public libraries in 
town and country should be brought into closer 
connexion with the general educational system of 
the country, and that, with this end in view, the 
separate library rate should be abolished, and the 
provision and upkeep of public libraries should 
be entrusted to the Local Education Authority 
as an integral part of the scheme for its area. 
With the general proposition that the libraries 
should be more closely connected with the 
educational system few will be found to disagree, 
though if the views stated above are correct, the 
suggestion does not go far enough. With the 
proposal to transfer the libraries wholesale to 
the Local Education Authority many will dis- 
agree, more especially those who have made a 
study of the actual work of the existing libraries 
and of the social fields that lie open for their 
enhanced activities. 
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Admittedly, no complete reform is likely to be 
brought about without some drastic change in 
the governing bodies. But are ideal conditions 
going to be secured by the simple process of 
taking public libraries from the control of the 

resent committees and putting them under an 
already overworked authority, not elected for the 
purpose of managing public libraries? Is the 
experience of the existing committees to be 
jettisoned ? Have Local Authorities proved so 
liberal and successful that they are to be en- 
trusted with the control of a series of institutions 
that have aims extending far beyond those of 
the primary and secondary schools which 
the Local Authorities have been running? 
The list of reforms proposed by the Workers’ 
Educational Association for the Education 
Authorities hardly justifies such a view. Co- 
ordination with schools may be good for 
libraries up to a certain point: beyond that 
point it may be mischievous. ‘True, the 
absence of centralization and the chaos of aims 
and standards almost make one think that any 
kind of well-intentioned authority that would 
centralize and systematize must be beneficial. 
But that would be a too hasty conclusion. 

The situation requires careful study. The 
present governing bodies are committees ap- 
pointed by the local councils, which councils are 
elected, as a rule, for very different objects from 
the intellectual welfare of the people. In a large 
number of places the library is notoriously the 
most neglected department of the council’s 
service. When it is not neglected, it is liable to 
interference from motives of a doubtful character 
—it is a field where the drastic economizer can 
exercise his talent, where the faddist, the 
sectarian, and political prejudice have free 
scope. Book-committees are not above imposing 
the views of their majorities even in the delicate 
and vital business of the selection of books, 
especially by a policy of exclusion. Yet in 
nothing are a fearless outlook, liberal sympathies, 
and scholarly conscientiousness more indipens- 
able than in choosing the books that are to be 
on the shelves of the people’s libraries. Book- 
selection for electioneering purposes has not been 
unknown; that newspapers are accepted or 
banned for this reason is notorious. 

This is the worse side of the present regime, 
and the worst cases are, of course, exceptional. 
But the library authorities that have made quite 
the best of their possibilities, and have ideals 
outrunning their ability to accomplish them, are 
also exceptional. These exceptional cases are 
the ones that should be considered in order to 
show in what direction our public libraries ought 
to be developed. It would be invidious to name 
any particular library system as a pattern for 
emulation, but there are several instances in 
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Britain of central libraries, admirably equipped, 
containing large and well-organized collections of 
books covering most fields of knowledge, pro- 
viding for the needs of the workman, the technical 
and scientific student, the business man, the 
professional man, and the general reader; with 
branch libraries serving the outer districts ; with 
museums, art galleries, and lecture halls attached, 
and working relations established not only with 
schools of all grades, but also with University 
Extension and the intellectual and scientific 
societies of the borough. Such libraries have led 
the way in schemes for helping the reader in 
other ways than the mere provision of books ; 
but they would gladly do more if they could to 
supply descriptive catalogues and other biblio- 
graphical guides, to give personal help to the 
reader, to extend larger privileges of borrowing, 
and otherwise bring the library nearer to the 
ideal of a University of the people. 

The libraries referred to have attained this 
level, first, because their means have been 
augmented by special Acts, but more especially 
because they have had the will and inclination— 
in other words, because they have had a fit and 
enlightened governing body. The Workers’ 
Educational Association are right in desiring 
some change; they are wrong in the substitute 
they propose. To bring all library authorities 
up to the standard of the best examples, the 
pernicious elements—local politics, sectarianism, 
pure indifference, or ignorant hostility to popular 
education—must somehow be excluded or dis- 
armed; and the elements that have already 
made for progress must be incorporated. The 
method of co-option of outsiders works well in 
many places, introducing into the managing 
committee persons with an interest in intellectual 
betterment who would not serve on the ordinary 
town council. Co-option of outsiders is pre- 
scribed by the Scottish Public Library Acts. 

But co-option may work at haphazard. Pro- 
bably a better scheme would be an entirely new 
method of appointing Public Library Committees. 
Part should be representatives of the municipal 
council, and part of the Local Education Au- 
thority ; another small section might consist of 
members elected by the general body of readers— 
it would be immensely advantageous to organize 
readers into a representative body—and the rest 
should be co-opted from persons having special 
qualifications, including persons holding certain 
responsible positions, not necessarily educational, 
in the community. Thus the public library 
would cease to be under the absolute control of 
councils elected for quite other purposes, yet 
would be free to express the higher life of the 
community owning it. 

On the other hand, simply to put public 
libraries under the Local Education Authorities 
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and the supreme control of the Board of Educa- 
tion would tend to stereotype and scholasticize 
them. Some standardization may be necessary, 
if only to maintain a level of intellectual work 
below which they must not fall, but not in the 
direction of mere uniformity. One would as 
soon think of putting the Universities under the 
heel of the Board of Education. 

More correlation between the public library 
in certain departments of its work and the 
schools is undoubtedly needed ; school libraries, 
and the methodical instruction of school children 
in the use of libraries carried on in certain places, 
should be universal. Nothing should be left 
undone to inculcate, not only the reading habit, 
but also the library habit. But though libraries 
subserve education, they also subserve something 
far more comprehensive, the intellectual, moral, 
practical, and social life, which by a metaphor we 
still call education—in which sense our education 
is never finished. With this our Education 
Authorities have nothing to do, except to 
envisage it as the ultimate end of education. 
Elementary and even secondary and higher 
education may be organized on collective prin- 
ciples and more or less standardized. All the 
schools have uniform aims. The higher culture 
has more individual objects—to promote personal 
development and free intellectual, economic, and 
spiritual activity. For this a more liberal form of 
government than that in our schools is demanded. 

In London and other great urban agglomera- 
tions the local libraries should be linked together 
for co-operative purposes under central boards 
representing the Local Authorities. Over all 
there should be a Government department seeing 
to the general co-ordination of libraries, assisting 
and directing, looking after co-operative cata- 
loguing, national registration of books, the pre- 
paration of bibliographies and guide-books to 
books, and many other things that ought not 
to be left to individual effort. ‘This department, 
which might be a division of the Board of 
Education, and would assuredly have to be 
closely affiliated thereto, should consist of 
members selected on analogous principles to 
those outlined for the election of the local 
committees. They would be responsible for 
whatever measure of local inspection was in- 
stituted, and would make their influence felt by 
grants in aid. But there is no need to enter 
here into the details of the machinery required. 
Enough to state the principle that should govern 
any reform—liberal administration by local 
bodies qualified for their work, balanced by 
central control, leaving them liberty to develop 
individuality. ERNEST A. BAKER. 


[We propose to deal with Dr. Baker’s article next month, 
as we hold the view, already expressed in The Atheneum, 
that’ libraries should be administered by Educational 
Authorities. —Ep1Tor.] 
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From Dartmoor. 


sat amongst the dry gray heather 
| Up where the glad winds rush together ; 
The joy of earth to me was known, 
And there I spoke to you, alone. 


Your letters came from that far town 
Where men pass ever up and down ; 
From the North Sea you hear a sign,— 
Noises of ships upon the Tyne. 


I know more friends here than in crowds ; 
When the slow shadows of the clouds 
Make the moor wonderful with blue 

I in those depths am near to you. 


The noises in the gorse and grass 

Where small quick mice and lizards pass ; 
Rough shining granite, red and white, 
These are for your and my delight. 


My heart sweeps on, and mounts and thrills 
Up the long lines of distant hills ; 
Do you not feel the joy with me? 
Look! Far off yonder gleams the sea ! 
M. D. H. 


The World’s Amazing Beauty. 


Te world’s amazing beauty would make 
us cry 

Aloud ; but something in it keeps us 
dumb. 

Beech-forests drenched in sunny floods 

Where shaking rays and shadows hum, 

The unrepeated aspects of the sky, 

Clouds in their lightest and their wildest moods, 

Bare shapes of hills, June grass in flower, 

The sea in every hour, 

Slopes that one January morning flow 

Unbrokenly with snow, 

Peaks piercing heaven with motions sharp and 
harsh, 

Slow-moving flats, grey reed and silver marsh, 

A flock of swans in flight 

Or solitary heron flapping home, 

Orchards of pear and cherry turning white, 

Low apple-trees with rosy-budded boughs, 

Streams where young willows drink and cows, 

Earth’s rich ploughed loam 

Thinking darkly forward to her sheaves, 

Water in autumn spotted with yellow leaves, 

Light running overland, 

Gulls standing still above their images 

On strips of shining sand, 

While evening in a haze of green 

Half-hides 

The calm receding tides— 

What in the beauty we have seen in these 

Keeps us still silent? something we have not 
seen ? 

E. F. 
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INTERNATIONAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Tue following questionnaire will, it 
is hoped, be of service to Atheneum 
Circles and to our readers generally :— 


In our view International Recon- 
struction means the acceptance of a 
new standard of conduct and behaviour 
by governments, both towards their 
own citizens and towards one another. 
It includes much more than the settle- 
ment of the War itself, or the redrawing 
of boundaries and the removal of specific 
causes of friction. The peace which we 
desire to see must not, therefore, be 
one which merely embodies a reasonable 
bargain, but a peace based on broad 
grounds of justice. 

The system of international organiza- 
tion that we have in mind can be classi- 
fied into the following divisions, under 
which we group our questions :— 


A. TERRITORIAL. 


1. What ought to be the criterion 
of territorial readjustments? Race? 
Economic or strategic necessity? The 
opinion of the inhabitants of the area? 
If the last named, how can that opinion 
be obtained : (1) In Europe ; (2) Outside 
Europe ? 

2. Should the interests of popula- 
tions transferred from one allegiance to 
another as a result of the War be safe- 
guarded by international sanctions ? 
If so, should those sanctions relate to 
(1) the protection of minorities, (2) civil 
and religious liberty, (3) freedom from 
restrictions on their freedom of trade ? 

3. How should answers to the above 
questions be applied to the territories 
under Austro-Hungarian and Turkish 
tule, the German Colonies, Poland, 
Alsace-Lorraine, the component na- 
tionalities of the Russian Common- 
wealth ? 

4. Should there be set up an Inter- 
national Boundaries Commission for 
dealing with boundary questions ? 

5. Is “ internationalization ” a prac- 
ticable method of dealing with difficult 
regions and points of dispute? If so, 
what form should this take: (1) joint 
sovereignty of the Powers, (2) con- 
dominium of two or three Powers, 
(3) maintenance of existing sovereignty 
subject to control by international 
commission? What should be the 
terms of such control ? 

6. Is neutralization a_ satisfactory 
method of safeguarding the integrity and 
interests of small states ? 

7. Should any steps be taken to 
Prevent nations using the accident of 
their geographical situation to exploit 
the needs of other nations of the world ? 


B. PoLiricaL. 


What permanent forms of inter- 
national co-operation could be devised 
to give effect to the new standard of 
conduct referred 
these be :— 


to above? Should 
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1. Deliberative? Would it be ad- 
visable and possible for regular annual 
or biennial meetings to take place at the 
Hague, which should act as a forum for 
the discussion and ventilation of inter- 
national principles and policies exciting 
public attention at the time? If so, 
how should such a Conference be con- 
stituted ? Delegates or representatives 
of the various parliaments? Official 
government representatives or un- 
official ? Should every state have equal 
representation? If not, what should 
be the basis of representation ? Would 
a permanent secretariat be necessary 
for the Conference ? 

2. Judicial? Should an International 
Council of Conciliation be formed with 
instructions from the Powers to demand 
the submission to itself of all disputes, 
with a view to determining whether they 
are justiciable or non-justiciable ? 
Should all justiciable disputes be com- 
pulsorily referred to the Hague Tribunal 
for arbitration? Should all non- 
justiciable disputes be investigated by 
the Council of Conciliation? Should 
the states which are parties to the 
Council bind themselves to take action 
against any state which refuses to 
await the Council’s award? On what 
principles of public law should decisions 
be given? Should an attempt be made 
at the end of the War to arrive at an 
agreement on disputed questions of 
legal principle, e.g., the freedom of the 
seas ? 

3. Executive? Is it possible to con- 
template a real International Executive, 
t.e., an International Cabinet responsible 
only to an International Assembly? If 
not, must not all International Execu- 
tive bodies, such as the Commissions 
hereafter proposed (see C.), be bodies 
to which certain definite functions have 
to be delegated by the different govern- 
ments subject to revocation ? 

4. Should an attempt be made to 
arrive at a great measure of disarma- 
ment? And should an International 
Armaments Commission be set up to 
make an annual report and suggestions 
on these questions ? 

5. Should International Organization 
be confined to democracies? If so, 
how should “ democracy ” be defined ? 
In terms of a written constitution ? 
Would not this put Mexico in almost 
the same position as the United States 
of America? In terms of responsible 
government ? What is the criterion of 
responsible government ? How is con- 
formity with the criterion to be verified 
in any particular case ? 

6. What steps should be taken to 
discharge the international responsi- 
bility towards backward races? Should 
an International Commission be set up 
to watch and report upon contract 
labour, alienation of native lands, &c.? 


C. Economic. 


1. How should the economic questions 
arising out of the War (e.g., indemnities, 
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commercial treaties, &c.) be dealt with ? 
Should a special sub-committee of the 
Peace Congress be set up to make 
recommendations ? On what principle 
should such a sub-committee be in- 
structed to base its recommendations ? 
Should it aim at securing economic 
superiority for any group of Powers ? 
Or should it consider the economic 
welfare of the world as a whole ? 

2. Should compensation be paid to 
states wrongfully attacked, e.g., Belgium 
and Serbia? Should indemnities be 
claimed by other belligerent Powers,. 
e.g., France? If so, should the payment 
of compensation and indemnities be 
subject to international control ? 

3. In view of the economic situation 
at the conclusion of peace (e.g., universal 
shortage of foodstuffs, raw material, and 
shipping), should the Powers adopt the 
principle of dealing co-operatively with 
the question of supplies, and set up an 
International Commission to control and 
apportion them in the case of staple raw 
materials and foodstuffs? Should a 
similar body be set up for the inter- 
national control of mercantile shipping, 
with the duty of fixing freight charges 
on staple commodities? Should the 
Powers during the transition period bind 
themselves not to levy customs duties 
at a higher rate than was in force in 
July, 1914? 

4. Should an international monetary 
commission be set up at the end of the 
War to make recommendations to the 
Peace Congress on questions relating to 
the level of world prices, &c. ? 

5. Should the Powers bind themselves 
in the treaty of peace to make no 
differentiation, by customs duties or 
other fiscal measures, in their non-self- 
governing territories as between their 
own subjects and the subjects of other 
Powers? In cases where such a dis- 
tinction already exists should agreed 
dates be fixed for their abrogation ? 

6. Should there be periodical inter- 
national agreements or standing interna- 
tional commissions to deal with or make 
recommendations as to the following 
subjects :— 

(a) Labour legislation (standing com- 
mission ?), 

(6) Migration, with special reference 
to indentured labour and conflicts of 
standards of life (standing commission ?). 
See also (c). 

(c) Racial questions (standing com- 
mission ?). 

(d) Conservation of the world’s re- 
sources, é.g., coal and mineral supplies, 
timber, live stock, &c. (standing com- 
missions ?). See 3 above. 

(e) Tariff disputes, allegations of un- 
neighbourly practice, e.g., “ penetra- 
tion,” cosmopolitan monopolies, &c. 
(standing commission ?>—council of con- 
ciliation ?). 

(f) Ocean routes and land highways 
(international agreements’). See 3 
above. 

(g) Assimilation of legislation, e.g., 
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company law, weights and measures, 
copyright, quarantine, &c. (periodical 
conferences ?). 

(h) Theexport of capital, foreign loans, 
concessions, mobilization of the world’s 
credit, &c. (standing commission ?). 

(¢) Health, e.g., contagious and in- 
fectious diseases, racial hygiene, &c. 
(standing commission ’). 


D. VoLunTARY ACTION. 


1. What should be the place of 
voluntary cosmopolitan bodies and semi- 
official bodies in the international order ? 

2. Should semi-official bodies be con- 
stituted on such subjects as education, 
constitutional and legislative experi- 
ments, &c. ? 

3. Should states encourage and offer 
facilities (e.g., reduced railway and 
steamship rates) for cosmopolitan Con- 
gresses, &c. ? 

4. In what further ways can mutual 
knowledge and understanding between 
different peoples be promoted ? 


Reviews. 


THE CONFLICT OF IDEALS IN 
GERMAN EDUCATION. 


ProF. BuRNET’s unpretentious volume of 
lectures on ‘ Higher Education and the 
War,’ dedicated to the memory of his 
pupils who have fallen, is worthy of them 
and their teacher. It is the work of a 
master in small compass. Written with 
a delightful limpidity, in a spirit at 
once shrewd and idealistic, it is full of 
real knowledge and wise comment as to 
the working of higher education, not 
only in England and Scotland, but in 
Germany, in France, and in the United 
States. Only a few scattered crumbs 
from the Professor’s table can be 
gathered up here. 

We think of the German system of 
education as a unity—Prof. Burnet 
reveals it to us as aduality. ‘Two forces 
have gone to its making: the old 
humanism of Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
the early nineteenth-century founders 
of the German school system, and the 
newer Prussian ideal of a national 
Kultur. These two influences have been 
in conflict during the last two genera- 
tions; and though Kultur has won 
victory after victory over the Humani- 
ties, the battle is not quite over yet. 
The last hope for modern Germany is 
that the conflict will revive after the 
War, and that the influence of the older 
generation, the survivors from the better 
tradition, will be reinforced by younger 
converts in overthrowing the narrow 
and mechanical conceptions of the 
exponents of Kultur. Post-war Germany 
may think it well to remember that the 





Higher Education and the War. By John 
Burnet. 
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(Macmillan & Co., 4:. 6d. 
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men who made the Empire and created 
the reputation Germany so long de- 
servedly enjoyed in the world of learning, 
both humanistic and scientific, were 
educated in the spirit of the older 
tradition, and under the system by which 
“no one was admitted to higher study 
at the Universities, and consequently to 
the civil service or the professions or 
almost any position of authority and 
influence, unless he had completed the 
course of the Gymnasium, which means 
nine years of Latin and six of Greek.” 
Prof. Burnet is not so narrow a classicist 
as von Humboldt in his interpretation of 
humanism. As he truly says: “ Every 
kind of education which has the same 
object as that we owe to the Humanists 
of the Renaissance is entitled to the 
name of humanistic. The only thing 
we have to ask is whether it is directed 
to the training of human excellence 
rather than to imparting a_ special 
proficiency of any kind.” But the gulf 
between this aim and that of Prussian 
Kultur is impassable ; for the aim of the 
latter is not to produce all-round men, 
but to turn out a body of specially 
trained experts in the service of an 
almighty and non-moral State. The 
way in which this new and vicious 
principle has little by little corrupted 
the grand old fortifying tradition of 
German humanism, which produced 
masters like Paulsch, Virchow, Helm- 
holtz, Ranke, and Wilamowitz, has 
nowhere been better described and 
analysed than by Prof. Burnet. As he 
says, the facts are on record in our own 
official publications, but they are little 
appreciated, and few people seem to 
know where to look for them. It follows 
that the newer German education, of 
which we hear so much praise in some 
quarters, is not a good education. It 
does not foster real ability. It would 
be strange if it did. It is a mistake to 
think of the modern German of the 
younger generation as capable or well- 
informed or adaptable. He is dull and 
ignorant and hidebound. How should 
he be otherwise when his soul has never 
been turned to the light—when he and 
his teachers have been worshipping the 
false gods of efficiency, success, and 
social advancement? “ There is enough 
Wissenschaft in Oxford and Cambridge,” 
generously remarks the Scottish Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ to set up three or four German 
Universities,” adding that “‘ the English 
sixth- form boy is much superior, in- 
tellectually and otherwise, to the German 
Primaner, in spite of his being two years 
younger on the average.” These are 
not obiter dicta meant to soothe wounded 
British pride. They are based on 
careful German evidence and criticism 
which there is no space to reproduce. 
One of the main indictments against 
German education is that it corrupts 
not only the pupil but the parent by 
setting before him a wrong standard of 
success for his children. Every one 
who knows the German middle-class 
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household from within will confirm this 
Prof. Burnet remarks that the alarming 
increase of suicides among boys between 
10 and 20 years old in Prussia is not due 
as is usually said, to the fact that they 
are worked too hard at school. “ The 
work required of Prussian schoolboys 
is not,” he says, “ so far as I can judge 
particularly hard....The amount of 
reading overtaken in the nine years’ 
course of Latin and the six years’ of 
Greek would not strike any English or 
Scottish schoolmaster as excessive,” 
He attributes the suicides entirely to 
“the nervous tension produced by the 
eagerness with which every examination 
and every promotion is awaited at home, 
The boy is made to feel that his whole 
future life depends on these petty 
successes or failures, and he knows that 
he will be considered a disgrace to his 
family if he has to serve two years with 
the colours as a common soldier.” It 
is one of the strangest ironies of modern 
German life that’ the German parent 
will make almost any sacrifice to 
prevent his son from serving “ with the 
peasants.” To pass the Linjihriger- 
examen (examination entitling to one 
year’s military service) is the great 
“ far-off divine event” in the German 
schoolboy’s life. It is the gateway to 
the coveted position of a Reserve 
Officer, which it has been the deliberate 
policy of the Government to exploit as 
a social distinction. In this way, by a 
subtle process of degradation in the 
minds of parents, pupils, and teachers, 
the secondary school in Germany has 
been turned into “a machine for the 
gratification of the most paltry am- 
bitions of a parvenu middle class.” 


* * * 


A NEUTRAL TRIBUTE. 


ProF. CHRISTEN COLLIN, the author of 
‘ The War against War,’ which has just 
been translated with a preface by Mr. 
William Archer, is on the staff of 
Christiania University and a distin- 
guished student of literature. His little 
book of essays was well worth translating, 
not only as an excellent statement of 
our cause by a detached observer, but 
as an introduction to a rare and liberal 
mind. It matters, or ought to matter, 
a good deal to us what men like Prof. 
Collin think of us, and books like his, 
though not containing much that is new 
to close students of affairs, help to keep 
our spirit up to the level of our cause. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
in the book is the essay on Kant’s 
‘Perpetual Peace.’ Prof. Collin fixes 
on the ironical fact that it was Kant, a 
German, who first promulgated the idea 
of the gradual federation of the free 
nations of the world into a World- 
Republic, embracing all the states of the 


The War against War, and the Enforce 
ment of Peace. By Christen C. Collin. 
(Macmillan & Co., 2s. net.) 
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world—an idea that is already to-day 
far less ‘““ Utopian ” than five years ago. 
Kant saw no more reason for supposing 
that “an all-embracing State of Man- 
kind ” was impracticable than there was 
for the Athenians to despair of extending 
the idea of democracy beyond the 
bounds of the City-State. The prac- 
tical difficulties did not frighten him: 
it was the moral obstacles he feared. 
All political problems, he realized, were 
at bottom moral problems; and when 
men desired unity and world-brotherhood 
they would find the way. “ Whatever 
is right must be held sacred by man,” 
quotes Prof. Collin; “‘ to this law all 
statecraft must bow the knee.” 

To a large extent statesmen have 
already ‘‘ bowed the knee” before the 
demand of their peoples. Prof. Collin 
js no admirer of small States. He is no 
slave of that political nationalism which 
cannot grasp the difference between a 
“nation”? and a “ state,” and would 
divide the world into watertight 
national units. He points out how the 
overseas world during the last century 
has steadily been moving in the way in 
which Kant foretold—the formation of 
free federal Commonwealths. “ How 
Kant would have been confirmed in his 
belief that a small union of free states 
could in the course of time grow into 
something greater could he have known 
that the American Republic would, in the 
course of less than 140 years, grow from 
13 states with a total population of 
3 millions, to 48 self-governing states 
with a population that now amounts 
to 100 millions!” The same develop- 
ment, he adds, is taking place in Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia, while “‘ the 
whole British Empire is developing by 
natural necessity into a federation ” 
based on the idea of free self-government. 
“ About half the nations of the earth,”’ 
he says, “ have more or less deliberately 
chosen the way which, by logical and 
practical necessity, must lead to the 
United States of the World.” All this 
was written before the United States 
threw off the shackles of the Monroe 
Doctrine; but now more than ever 
Prof. Collin would feel that Kant’s 
countrymen are fighting a desperate 
tearguard action against the onward 
march of human history. 

The essay on the Ford Peace Mission 
seizes the opportunity afforded by that 
well-intentioned expedition to preach 
the true pacificist doctrine of a League 
of Peace with a “ world-police.”” He 
draws an effective contrast between the 
reception given to Mr. Roosevelt when 
he visited Christiania after receiving 
the Nobel Peace Prize and the “ dis- 
tinctly wintry welcome” given to his 
compatriots. But his criticism, though 
playful, is never bitter ; and he ends, as 

Ways, On a constructive note. When 
Friedrich Naumann visited Christiania 

Riversity in the first week of last 

ebruary, just as the “ unrestricted ” 
submarine war was beginning, to fulfil 
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a long-standing engagement which he 
must have longed to cancel, Prof. Collin 
was doubtless there to witness another 
“wintry welcome” and to correct the 
lecturer’s exuberance by his uncom- 
fortable familiarity with German politi- 
cal thought and action. 


Correspondence. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FUTURE. 
To the Editor of The Atheneum. 


Sir,—In the valuable article on ‘ The 
International Future’ in your May 
issue you rightly observe that “ inter- 
national co-operation is altogether 
foreign to the spirit of autocratic states,” 
and that “ the proposed league should 
be a league of democratic states.” To 
this I should like to add that not only 
autocracy, but also racial ascendancy, 
must be removed before a League of 
Free Nations may be constituted. 

The principle of nationality, i.e., the 
right of every nation to govern itself, 
is identical with the ideals of democracy. 
It is the fundamental basis for any 
scheme of International Reconstruction 
with a view of securing a permanent 
peace in Europe. Political freedom is 
useless without racial freedom; the 
liberty of every nation is just as necessary 
as the liberty of every individual. Not 
only political slavery, but also racial des- 
potism, has hindered the progress of 
civilization. Austria-Hungary, being a 
state where reaction, autocracy, and 
German-Magyar racial hegemony reign 
supreme, should therefore disappear. 

As long as the Hohenzollerns and the 
Habsburgs are not dethroned, there will 
be no end to autocracy in Europe. As 
long as Austria-Hungary, the living 
negation of the principle of nationality, 
is not dismembered, the freedom of 
European nations is unrealizable. 

The liberation of Austrian Slavs and 
Latins would mean the establishment of 
the free and independent states of 
Poland, Bohemia (including Moravia, 
Silesia, and Slovakia), Greater Rumania 
(including Transylvania), and Jugo- 
slavia. The Southern Slavs and 
Rumanians would thus attain their 
national unity, and the ancient inde- 
pendent states of Poland and Bohemia 
would be revived. Only after the dis- 
memberment of Austria-Hungary will 
Germany be definitely unable to exploit 
the thirty-two millions of Austrian Slavs 
and Latins. 

The dismemberment of  Austria- 
Hungary involves no annexations on 
the part of Russia, and cannot, therefore, 
be interpreted as Russian imperialism. 
Neither Austria nor Hungary constitutes 
a nation: Austria-Hungary is a con- 
glomerate of nations who desire nothing 
more than to get asunder. German 
hegemony in Austria and Magyar 
oligarchy in Hungary are the true allies of 
Prussianism, and must be done away with. 
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The dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary is a question of justice and 
humanity. All Slav nations are peace- 
loving, humanitarian, and free from 
any imperialistic aspirations. Once they 
are liberated and allowed to develop on 
democratic lines, unhampered by dynas- 
tic or other vested interests, they will 
prove the best pioneers of European 
civilization and humanity. 

The Reconstruction of Central Europe 
will result in the liberation of all 
European nations. Free nations will 
be able to establish their own political 
institutions and to govern themselves. 
With the ideal of democracy and the 
liberation of subject nationalities 
realized, the League of Nations is merely 
a question of understanding. No doubt 
an understanding between free peoples 
of Europe will be easier than between 
states governed by principles of im- 
perialism, autocracy, and racial des- 
potism.—Yours, &c., 

VLapimir NoseEK. 


NATIONAL SERVICE AND 
EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Atheneum. 


Sir,—The very laudable cry from 
academic quarters for education, more 
education, better education, is at last 
beginning to receive much serious atten- 
tion from the Government; and let us 
hope that it may meet with the success 
it deserves, provided one important con- 
sideration be not overlooked. 

As with the appeal for recruits in the 
National Service, for whom it now 
appears that there are but few openings 
ready at the moment—so far as pro- 
fessional and business men are concerned 
—let us beware that the demand for 
more and more educated men, in the 
higher sense, does not hereafter meet 
with a similar disappointment amongst 
those of the rising generation whom we 
propose to educate on a greater scale 
than heretofore. 

If sufficient openings do not at 
present exist for those who have spent 
large sums of money on their education, 
what, in the name of Heaven! may one 
ask, is the object’ of adding to the 
expense on the part of the public and 
increasing the supply, which now so 
largely exceeds the demand, almost to 
starvation point, except to swell the 
classrooms of our schools and Univer- 
sities to a nauseating stage, and the 
stomachs of our schoolmasters, if the 
rate of expenditure continues, to a 
point of ennui? Unless, indeed, the 
aim be to increase ultimately the 
number of these also until they starve 
each other out in their own turn. 

For instance, in a case which has just 
come before me—and I have at various 
times recently known of others of a 
similar nature—a friend of mine, after 
graduating in no less than two of the 
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older Universities with the highest 
honours in two or three subjects, and 
having engaged in research, written and 
lectured much, travelled and acquired a 
knowledge of men, and a mastery of 
several European languages—in fact, 
having in the best sense received the 
best education which could entitle a 
man to be called a scholar and a gentle- 
man, as well as a man of the world— 
is still without an appointment worthy 
of a gentleman in his position ; and this 
notwithstanding that his competence 
and the value of his original work have 
been fully attested by many eminent 
men of science and letters of our time. 
He is not too old or too young, being 
only 43, the flower of manhood’s years. 
His absence from the ordinary run of 
things, and aloofness of manner, except 
towards those who may have a claim 
on his friendship, which renders it all 
the more valuable, may have something 
to do with this extraordinary state of 
affairs; but in an age and in a country 
where wire-pulling, touting, and “ kow- 
towing” are the necessary attendants 
of red-tape, it is not education but 
corruption that counts as the principal 
factor in pot-hunting with success ! 

Let us attend for the moment, then, 
to the evils which surround us ere we 
fly to others that we know not of. The 
best guarantee that we shall be able 
to provide for those who are to come 
after us is in proving that we can do so 
for those of our time. And if no room 
can be found for such men, with the 
educational attainments I have de- 
scribed, then I say, and I say it boldly, 
Cease to educate beyond the true 
demand.—Yours, &c., 

SaT SAPIENTI. 

[Sat Sapienti’s view of education is 
not ours. Education according to our 
correspondent is a means to an end— 
individual advancement. Our view is 
that education is in one sense an end in 
itself, in another a means to social ad- 
vancement. Clearly, therefore, we can- 
not “ educate beyond the true demand.” 
—EpiTor.] 


INTERNED ALIENS. 

To the Editor of The Atheneum. 

Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow 
me to mention that the Government is 
willing for interned civilian aliens to be 
employed on work of primary national 
importance in this country. The first 
condition laid down by the Home Office 
is that alien labour shall only be em- 
ployed: where British labour is not 
available. Any possible risk of utilizing 
such labour is minimized by another 
regulation, that only men with a satis- 
factory record will be supplied. 

The scheme applies especially to 
employment connected with food pro- 
duction and distribution. Those en- 
gaged must work as assistants for wages 
only, and neither they nor their relations 
must have a financial interest in the 
business. The employer is asked to 
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pay the men the full ordinary rate for 
the work, and they must be dismissed at 
the end of the war or as soon as British 
labour becomes available. The Govern- 
ment pays travelling expenses. 

As the country is already feeding these 
men, who are anxious to engage in work, 
and the national necessity calls for more 
labour, it is clear that this opportunity 
should be embraced at once.—Yours, 
&c., ERNEST E. TAYLOR. 

Malton, Yorks. 


REPRISALS. 


WE have much pleasure in publishing 
the following letter, which has been 
signed by a large number of representa- 
tive people :— 

To the Editor of The Atheneum. 

Sir,—We desire to express what we 
believe to be a large body of Christian 
feeling in emphatic protest against the 
policy of reprisal, represented in our 
recent bombing of Freiburg. We believe 
that this would be admitted to be an 
innovation upon the traditions of the 
British army. We know that some 
would justify it in view of the repeated 
action of the Central Powers, of which 
we desire to express unqualified repro- 
bation. All the more do we desire that 
we should keep our national record free 
from that shame which has been incurred 
by our enemies. We would, therefore, 
with all the force in our power protest 
against the adoption by us of precisely 
that method of direct and indiscriminate 
attack upon non-combatants, which we 
have been holding up to the condemna- 
tion of mankind. 


DIALECTS AND POLITICS. 
To the Editor of The Atheneum. 


Sir,—Ther wor two things pleeaz’d 
ma when ah see’d t’ Atheneum for April. 
T’fust’n wor t’ article on ‘ Dialect and 
Politics,’ an t’other t’letter abowt ‘A 
Townsman in the Country.’ 

Na ahse a Yorkshermun, as yerve 
mebbee gessed bi now, an’ as seean as 
ah see’d summat abowt dialeck ah 
thow’t ter missel ahse gine ter read this 
’ere. Bur ah wor suck’d in. Ther war 
noa dialeck abowt it. Ah did wish 
“Tyke” had geen us a bit o’t real 
Yorksher. Ah nuotiss he calls his sen 
exiled. Wha, ahse varry glad ter sae 
ahe isn’t. Ahse still i’ Yorksher, wier ah 
alluss he’ been. Ah ’aan’t alluss been i’ 
yar spot thaw, sua mi dialeck ’s mebbee 
a bit mixed like. Ahve lived i’ all 
t’ Ridings, but alluss, except abowt two 
years, i’t coontry, ahse pleeaz’d ter sae. 

Fur mi awn part, ahse nooan ser 
keean o’t dialeck. Ah’d mebbee a beean 
better off if ah’d spokken like t’ cockneys. 
Yer knaw when yer browt up i’t coontry 
yer scarce hear ow’t else but dialeck, and 
when yer ger owder and try ter mend 
yersens, it taks sum gerring shut on. 

Ahse varry much obliged ter “‘ Tyke ” 
fer his nuotes, an’ shall huope ter read 
t’poetry he talks on sum 0’ theeas daes. 
—Yours, &c., am. 5. °U. 
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The Idea of God in the Light of 
Recent Philosophy. The  Gittora 


Lectures delivered at the University of 
Aberdeen. By Prof. A. SETH PRINGLE 
PATTISON, LL.D. D.C.L. 8vo, 12s. 6¢, 
net. 


A History of the Eastern 


Question, from the Advent of the Ottomans 
to the Outbreak of the European War, 
A Study in European Diplomacy. B 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. With 10 Maps, 
8vo, 12%. 6d. net. 


Italy : A History from Medieval to Modem 
Times. By E. JAMISON, C. M. ADY, 
D. VERNON, and C. SANFORD 
TERRY. With 7 Maps. Crown 8yo, 
6s. 6d. net. [History of the Belligerents,] 


Petrarch. A Lecture by C. D. FISHER, 
With a Portrait in Photogravure. Medium 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The author, for many years Senior Censor of 
Christ Church, became a lieutenant in the 
R.N.V.R., and went down in the Invincible in 
the Battle of Jutland. The essay is now pub. 
lished with an introduction by his brother, the 
Rt. Honble. H. A. L. Fisher. 


The Faith of England. An Address 
to the Union Society of University 
College, London, delivered March 2, 
1917. By Sir WALTER RALEIGH, 
Crown 8vo, 6d. net. 


Might is Right. By Sir WALTER 

ALEIGH. Originally published in the 
Oxford Pamphlet Series, in which it went 
through many impressions. Crown 8yo, 
6d. net. 


Mechanism of Exchange. 
By J. A. TODD. A Handbook of Cur. 
rency, Banking, and Trade in Peace and 
War. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Akbar, the Great Mogul, 
1542-1605. By VINCENT A. SMITH. 
With Maps, a frontispiece in Colour, 
Illustrations, Bibliography, and Notes. 
8vo, 16s. net. 


The Beginnings of English 


Overseas Enterprise. By Sir 
CHARLES P. LUCAS. With Notes, 
References, and an Appendix of the First 
Charter to the Merchant Adventurers. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


The Statesmanship of Words- 
worth. An Essay by A. V. DICEY. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


Who Can be Happy and Free 


in Russia? By NICHOLAS NE: 
KRASSOV. Translated by JULIET M. 
SOSKICE. With an Introduction by 
Dr. D. SOSKICE. Pott 8vo, ls. net; 
Pocket Edition, on thin paper, ls. 3¢. 
net. 








Complete Catalogue on application. 








London: HUMPHREY MILFORD; 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner,E.C4 
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THE TREATMENT OF INVALIDED SOLDIERS 
SUFFERING FROM NEURASTHENIA, SHELL 
SHOCK, &c. 


Tue development of Institutional treatment in England 
has been characterized by voluntary charitable effort, 
followed by the acceptance by the State of the responsibility 
for treatment, the need for which has thus been proved. 

This is exemplified in the history of the treatment of 
fevers, mental disorders, tuberculosis, and, in the latest 
example, venereal diseases. ‘This practice is in contrast 
to that obtaining in many Continental countries, e.g., 
Sweden and Germany, countries that can be described 
as organized, in contradiction to this country, which in such 
matters can be termed unorganized or spontaneous. 

The Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis and Other 
Diseases of the Nervous System, Maida Vale, was 
founded fifty years ago for the treatment of a class of 
patient whose needs up to the present time have not been 
recognized by the State. In its growth the Maida Vale 
Hospital has accepted the responsibility for the treatment 
of functional nervous disorders arising in civil and indus- 
trial life, and since 1896 has attempted with success to 
act as third party between employer and employee 
under the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 

Similarly, the present War has called for new measures, 
and the Maida Vale Hospital again accepts the responsibility 
by establishing at’ ‘“‘ Highfield,” Golder’s Green, a new 
branch for the reception of ‘selected cases of invalided 
soldiers suffering from functional nervous disorders. 

Students of military history can prove that the influence of 
wars has always been to call for new methods of treatment 
and new types of accommodation. 

The American Civil War produced the special form of 
treatment known as “ Weir Mitchell,” with the necessity 
for single-bed wards and the enforced limitation of the 
outlook of the patient analogous to that connected with 
asylum treatment: with the sane, the limitation. of civil 
liabilities and privileges brings the desire for freedom of 
action and responsibility. 

The Institution is accommodated in what was formerly 
a well-known girls’ school situated about half-a-mile from 
the Golder’s Green Tube Station, along the Golder’s Green 
Road. It contains accommodation for 150 people, including 
thirty-five single bed wards. A large dining hall and 
gymnasium are features of the Institution, and the extensive 
well-wooded grounds with delightful lawns should be found 
most useful. 

The advantages offered comprise, amongst others, the 
following :— 

1. Isolation beds with provision for local and general 
Massage, together with an electrical department equipped 
for administering all the most modern forms of electro- 
therapeutic treatment. 

2. A completely equipped gymnasium, with facilities for 
physical drill and Swedish exercises. 

3. A range of workshops. 

4. Organized games with instructors. 

5. Personal contact with healthy-minded staff. 

6. An employment bureau and after care in conjunction 
with the local pension committees. 

The Hospital is in great need of funds for its general 
purposes, and contributions should be sent to Mr. H. W. 
Burleigh, Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Maida Vale, W. 
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The Fuel Problem 


On the one hand it is highly necessary to 
conserve our coal. Not only are our available 
supplies much smaller than those of our chief 
commercial rivals, but we are exhausting them 
at a far quicker rate proportionally. Moreover, 
during the war other considerations make 
economy of fuel important. 


On the other hand it is no less necessary to 
obtain increasing quantities of Gas from coal 
by its destructive distillation or “ carboniza- 
tion”’—for coal-tar is a by-product of such 


. carbonization, and from coal-tar are derived 


whole series of substances, some of which are 
essential to the making of high explosives, 
others to the manufacture of indispensable 
dyes, drugs, disinfectants, and other valuable 
commodities; whilst another by-product of 
gas manufacture is the sulphate of ammonia 
which is so valuable as a fertilizer of our fields 
and gardens. From the gas itself, again, more 
of the raw materials for high explosives are 
also obtained. 


The economic advantages of Gas as a source 
of heat and power in Industry have been for- 
cibly brought home to us by the experience of 
the war. It is not too much to say that our 
requirements of war material—not only arma- 
ments and munitions, but clothing and accoutre- 
ments, commissariat necessaries, and, indeed, 
the whole equipment of the war—could never 
have been produced in anything approaching 
the present colossal output had not gaseous 
supplanted solid fuel in factories and workshops 
throughout the length and breadth of Britain 
and America. 


Of the domestic uses of Gas, its pre-eminence 
for cooking, for warming purposes, and for 
water-heating—.e., as a fuel—is perhaps that 
special feature which the exigencies of the 
war have most forcibly brought home to 
householders of every class. Substitution 
of the Gas Cooker and Gas Water-Heater 
for the wasteful kitchen range is in itself —on a 
balance of all factors of the domestic budget— 
a highly economical proceeding. Coal is saved 
—which is the first consideration; labour is 
saved—another prime desideratum ; and a new 
era of fuel economy is opened up by the fact 
that gas consumption can be automatically 
regulated, by the simple turning of a tap, to 
the actual requirements of the cooking or 
heating to be done. 


Further information can be obtained from 
The British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


T. 342. 
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IT IS URGENT—VERY_URGENT, 


and more than ever necessary to send parcels to our 
men in Germany. 
WE APPEAL on behalf of the British heroes who are suffering durance in an enemy country, 


and who, in addition to the distress of enforced inaction, have actually to suffer daily the 
pangs of hunger. 


They are in the hands of a cruel, callous foe, who has no regard for the civilized rules of 
warfare by which the prisoner is entitled to share the means of sustenance with the captor. 


_ We have had abundant testimony to the fact that but for the parcels of food sent from 
this country our lads who are prisoners in Germany would soon have to face absolute starvation. 


Over 30,000 parcels have been sent by the Royal Savoy Association, but the number per 
month must be increased if the needs are to be met. 


Surely you will not turn away from this appeal if you can afford to help. 
Kindly send a donation at once to the Editor of this paper, or 
The Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 
7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
RELIEF OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 








Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorized by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 


THE PAPER YOU NEED 


q The next few years will undoubtedly prove the most critical and the most interesting 
in the history of the world, They will witness the closing phase of the Great 
War ; the peace settlement ; the era of reconstruction and readjustment. They 
will witness also a determined effort on the part of liberal thinkers in every country 
to remould human and national relationships to some permanent semblance of decency, 
order and justice. It will be a period of startling changes and transitions—a new 
Reformation in the world’s social and political life. 


q For the thoughtful reader who desires an authoritative record and interpretation of 

this mighty epoch, ‘* The Nation” is indispensable. It is the most vigorous of the 

weekly critical journals, and many of the foremost writers of Great Britain contribute 
regularly to its pages. 


q While its chief concern is with political and social affairs, it deals no less competently 
and brilliantly with literature, art, music, the drama and finance. 


THE NATION, Saturday, 6d. 


Subscription Rates: Inland 28s. per annum ; Foreign 30s. per annum. 


Publishing Office: 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. At the same time, subclasses are 
indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar with the system, 
by the class-numbers given at the end of each entry. The first numeral 
in these represents the main class; the second one of the subdivisions, 
and so on. 

A Committee of Sposcialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works ia the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &ec. 


*Feipel (Louis N.).§ ELEMENTS oF BIBLIOGRAPHY. University of 

Chicago Press (Cambridge University Press) [1916]. 94 in. 

37 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 010.2 

A very elementary survey of the subject, with definitions of the 

rincipal terms, hints to students, and mention of the chief 
authorities. 


Sayle (C. E.). Firzwit~tiam Museum, McCLean BrEQuest: CatTa- 
LOGUE OF THE EARLY PRINTED BOOKS BEQUEATHED TO THE 
Museum By FRANK McCtean, M.A., F.R.S. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1916. 11 in. 193 pp. il. (6 pl.), bibliogs. 
appendix (30 pp.), list of illust. books, index, 15/ n. 093 

The present volume concludes the series of catalogues of the 

McClean Bequest. In order to make this catalogue of early printed 

books still more serviceable, descriptions of the other incunabula 

in the Fitzwilliam Museum have been added. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Braithwaite (G. H.). THe Soctety or FRIENDS AND WAR: TO FIGHT 
IN DEFENCE OF KING AND CountTRY IS NOT AnNTI-CHRISTIAN. 
Robert Scott, 1917. See 289.6 RELIGION. 172.4 


Collin (Christen Christian) THe War aGaInst War, AND THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF PEACE; with an introduction by William 
Archer. Macmillan, 1917. 74 in. 175 pp., 2/n. 172.4 

The author of the eleven essays in this book is Prof. Christen 

Christian Collin, of the University of Christiania, an acknowledged 

authority upon Greek, Norwegian, French, and English literature, 

and an ardent sociologist. The essays—which deal with such 
subjects as ‘ England and Germany,’ ‘The Attempt to supersede 

Kant,’ ‘The Fate of Belgium,’ ‘ The World War as a Shakespearean 

Drama,’ and ‘The Ford Peace Mission in Christiania ’—are chiefly 

directed to the argument that the questions of peace and defence are 

inseparably bound up with each other. The author deprecates the 
idea of some champions of defence that war is a “ natural necessity 
for all time.” 


Harvey (John), Spencer (Malcolm), Heath (J. St. G. C.), Temple 
(William), and Wood (H.G.). CoMPETITION : a study in human 
nature. Macmillan, 1917. ‘74 in. 250 pp., 3/6 n. 171.9 

This book was produced by its authors for the Collegium—-a body 
of people whose object is to consider the application of Christianity 
to social relationships, whether in personal, business, national, or 
international affairs. Many ot the varied aspects of competition are 
considered, such as its relation to production, character, human 
motives, kc. The keynote of the book is that a change of heart 
must take place in the majority of people before a real fellowship in 
private life and business can be permanently established. 


Purinton (Edward Earle). THe TRIUMPH OF THE MAN wHo AcTS; 
and other papers. New York and London, McBride, 1916. 
8 in. 347 pp., 6/ n. 170.4 
According to the author, the man who acts is attended by health, 
guided by wisdom, freed by hope, helped by joy, moved by power, 
marked by progress, followed by fame, rewarded by wealth, chosen 
by love, obeyed by fate, blessed by God, and crowned with immor- 
tality. Mr. Purinton thus almost apotheosizes an ideal hero, but 
Manages nevertheless to convey a large amount of sound, practical 
&dvice in his book, which is well worth reading. 


Waite (Herbert T.). ComMPpENDIUM OF NATAL ASTROLOGY AND 
UNIversAL EpHemeris. Kegan Puul (New York, Dutton & Co.) 
(1917). 6} in. 212 pp. tables, diag. 2 maps, bibliog.,5/n. 133.5 

_ This little handbook to the study of astrology is intended to 

enable persons to cast their own horoscopes. 
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Book of Common Prayer in Sixosa. Incwapi YEMITANDAZO, neye- 
mimiselo yokwenziwa kwe-sakramente, nezinye inkonzo ze- 
kerike, ngokwe—‘ Church-of-England” ; complete edition. 
S.P.C.K., 1916. 6} in. 554 pp., 8d. 264.03 

Mw first edition was published in 1900, and a revised edition in 
6. 


The Book of the Popes (Liber Pontificalis) : 1, To THE PONTIFICATE OF 
GrReEGorRY I.; translated with an introduction by Louise Ropes 
Loomis (Records of Civilization : Sources and Studies). New 
York, Columbia University Press (Milford), 1916. 9} in. 
191 pp., 8/6 n. ~ 282 

Dr. Loomis has undertaken an arduous task in the preparation of 
an English version of the earlier portion of this series of papal 
biographies ; that is to say, the record compiled by an unknown 
priest or clerk during the sixth or seventh century, mainly from tke 

Liberian Catalogue (c. 350). The chronicle, beginning with St. Peter, 

and including the Popes down to Pelagius II. (579-90), is before us ; 

and the rendering into English appears to be well done. Com- 
pounded, as the translator affirms in her introduction, of “ veritable 
fact, romantic legend, deliberate fabrication, and heedless error,”’ 

the earlier portion of the ‘ Liber Pontificalis’ nevertheless contains a 

residue of “ substantial fact and credible tradition,” sufficient to 

make it indispensable to students of history and archeology. 


Braithwaite (G. H.). THE Soctrty or FRIENDS AND Wark: TO FIGHT 
IN DEFENCE OF KING AND CountTRyY IS NOT aAnTI-CHRISTIAN. 
Robert Scott, 1917. 84 in. 44 pp. paper, 6d. n. 289.6 

Some members of the Society of Friends have responded to the 
call of the King to assist in keeping the country’s treaty engagement 
to Belgium, and in protecting the heritage, liberties, and privileges 
of the British people. Some Friends would disown these members ; 
others would go further, and disown those who sympathize with and 
support them, and would call for their resignation, or would allow 
them to remain members in the hope that in time they will acknow- 
ledge that their action has been wrong. Yet another section of the 
members, including those who have undertaken military service, 
strongly holds that this is a just and necessary war for the protection 
of all that is highest and best in our national life. To vindicate 
and make clear the position of the last-named section is Mr. Braith- 
waite’s object in writing this pamphlet. He quotes Scriptural 
sanction for fighting in defence ot a just cause, cites the Friends’ 
address to King George II. after the defeat of the Young Pretender 
at Culloden, and deals with The Message and other communications 
authoritatively issued by the Friends during the War, as well as 
with some of the matter published by the Peace Society. 


Burroughs (Edward Arthur). Worip-BuILpDERS ALL: THE TASK OF 
THE RISING GENERATION. Longmans, 1917. 64 in. 112 pp. 
boards, 2/ n. 250 

It fell to the writer, as an “‘ Archbishops’ Messenger ’”’ in the 
National Mission of Repentance and Hope, to give the ‘‘ message ”’ 
of the Mission at several schools. There is a great deal in the 
addresses which should serve to uplift the thought, and therefore 
the action, of the coming generation. Some sentences will, however, 
be quoted as typical of that aloofness from the life of the people 
which is sometimes cited as evidence of a lack of sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of the Church. For instance, to intimate that 

‘even mere children have become wage-earners’’ owing to the 

War is to ignore the whole question of juvenile employment which 

existed before the War, and will exist after it unless it is faced by 

those whose duty is to combat it. 


Gibson (Mrs. Margaret Dunlop). THE Commentaries or IsHo‘DAaD 
or Merv, BisHor oF HADATHA (c. 850 A.D.), IN SYRIAC AND 
ENGLISH ; ed. and trans. by Margaret Dunlop Gibson ; with an 
introduction by James Rendel Harris: vol. 5, part 1, THE 
EpPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE IN Syriac; part 2, THE 
EPISTLES IN ENGLISH (Hore Semitice, No. 11). Cambridge, 
University Press, 1916. 10 in. 184 pp. facsimile; 166 pp. paper, 
pert 1,7/6n.; part 2, 5/n. 227 

It is explained in the editor’s preface that this last instalment of 
the Commentaries of Bishop Isho‘dad has been delayed by the War. 

The Syriac text is given in the first part, and the English rendering 

in the second part, to which Dr. Rendel Harris has contributed an 

introduction. Corresponding passages in the works of Theodore of 

Mopsuestia are cited in the concluding section of part 2. The editor 

and translator is well known for her previous studies in early 

Biblical MSS., and has here ably performed a task of no slight 

difficulty. Students of the Bible will read with special interest 

the portion of Dr. Rendel Harris’s introduction in which he dis- 
cusses the sources whence St. Paul drew his celebrated citations 

from the Greek poets. 4 
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Gille (A.). A Recorp OF THE INSCRIPTIONS AT THE CATHOLIC 
CHuRCH AT PaTNA, BIHAR AND ORISSA ; introduction and notes 
by the Rev. H. Hosten, 8.J. Bihar and Orissa, Patna, Book 
Depot, 1917. 10 in. 54 pp. 3 plates, index of names, As. 8, or 9d. 

282.541 
Of the 87 inseriptions copied by Father A. Gille, 4 are in Latin, 3 in 

Armenian, 4 in Portuguese, and 12 in French. One is partly in 

Persian, and one partly in Italian. The rest are in English. Only 

five of the inscriptions date from the eighteenth century, the 

earliest belonging to the year 1772. 


Giriama Hymns. Marra GA KUMULIKIRA muLUNGU. S.P.C.K., 

1916. 6} in. 246 pp. indexes in English and Giriama, 1/ 245.67 
The hymns are printed in Giriama, with the first line in English as 

a heading. 

Grubb (Edward). War Is QUAKERISM ? an exposition of the leading 
principles and practices of the Society of Friends, as based on 
the experience of “the Inward Light.’ (For the Woodbrooke 
Extension Committee) Headley Bros. [1917]. 7} in. 244 pp. 
appendixes, index, 2/6 n. 289.6 

The author states that this book represents the first attempt that 
has been made, possibly for more than two centuries, to set forth in 
connected outline the special beliefs and practices of the Society of 

Friends, and to show how they are “ vitally related to the central 

principle of the Inward Light.” The subject is treated, so far as 

circumstances permit, historically, and an endeavour is made to 
indicate what the author believes to have been the position of the 

Society at different periods. The nature of the Quaker movement 

and of the Inward Light; the Friends’ worship and ministry ; the 

sacraments, Church government, testimony for peace, philanthropy, 
simplicity, truthfulness ; and the education and missionary enter- 

rise of the Quaker body, are among the numerous topics dealt with 
in Mr. Grubb’s work, which is instructive and well written, and will 
be acceptable to many outside the Society of Friends. 


Howorth (Sir Henry Hoyle). THe GoL~pEN Days OF THE EARLY 
ENGLISH CHURCH ; from the arrival of Theodore to the death of 
Bede: 3 vols. Murray, 1917. 9 in. 578, 525, and 451 pp. 
dedication, pref. (82 pp.), introd. (112 pp.), il. maps, tables, 
5 appendixes, corrections and notes, index, 12/n. each vol. 

274,201 

In these three substantial volumes, dedicated to Canon Greenwell 
of Durham and the Rev. Charles Plummer, to whose writings 
indebtedness is acknowledged, Sir Henry Howorth follows up his 
previous work dealing with early English ecclesiastical history. The 
record is brought down to the death of the scholar of Jarrow ; and 
an immense amount of labour has evidently been bestowed upon the 
compilation, arrangement, and analysis of materials from Bede's 

‘Historia Ecclesiastica’ and from many other sources, such as—to 

mention only a few—the ‘Chronicon ex Chronicis’ of Florence of 

Worcester, the ‘ Gesta Pontificum’ and ‘ Gesta Regum’ of William 

of Malmesbury, Reginald of Durham’s ‘ Libellus,’ the letters of 

Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, and Boniface, Archbishop of Mainz, 

the ‘Liber Vite’ of Durham, and Archbishop Theodore’s ‘ Book 

of Penances.’ The authorities named in the introduction and 
foot-notes are so numerous that the absence of a tabulated biblio- 
graphy is to be regretted. One of the appendixes deals at length 
with Cedmon and his poems ; another is concerned with the famous 

Codex Amiatinus. As a whole, Sir Henry Howorth’s book is a 

monument of industry, and a valuable compendium of information 

upon an obscure period of Church history. 


MeCabe (Joseph). THe Bankruptcy oF RELIGION. Watts, 1917. 
7} in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 211 
The title of this book does not, it seems to us, say what the author 
means, viz., that ‘‘ it can, in view of recent developments, no longer 
be shown that the Churches are even morally solvent.’’ Most 
outward manifestations of so-called religious bodies have been found 
wanting, but the existence of an overruling Providence is still 
believed in by the majority of thinking people, and the ideals of 
Christianity have been more firmly established by the pass to which 
the neglect of them has brought the “ civilized” world. 


*Moore (Clifford Herschel), THe ReEticious THouGHT OF THE 
GREEKS, FROM HOMER TO THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press (Milford), 1916. 
8} in. 395 pp. appendixes, bibliog. index, 8/6 n. 292 

The Professor of Latin in Harvard University delivered the 
lectures which form the substance of this book during 1914, before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, and the Western Colleges with which 

Harvard University maintains an annual exchange. The purpose 

is to present within a moderate compass an historical account of the 

progress of Greek religious thought through a period of over a 

thousand years. The higher ranges of Greek thought, potanghy, 

and theology are dealt with ; sections are devoted to Homer and 

Hesiod, to Orphism, Pythagoreanism, and the Mysteries, to Plato 


and Aristotle, and to Oriental religions in the western half of the 
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Roman Empire, as well as to other important subjects, including 
the relations of Christianity, during the first two centuries and a half 
of our era, towards pagan polytheism and philosophy, 


Morgan (W.). THE RELIGION AND THEOLOGY OF PauL (The Kerr 
Lectures delivered in the United Free Church College, Glasgow, 
during session 1914-15). Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1917, 
9 in. 283 pp. index, 7/6 n. 207 

Remarking that recent research has led to the discovery that 

Hellenistic religion and religious philosophy were vital factors jp 

the formation of the Pauline theology, and that ‘‘ a new epoch has 

been created in the study of the Apostle,’ Dr. Morgan, who js 

Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in Queen’s 

Theological College, Kingston, Canada, has attempted in this 

volume to give a full and systematic account of Paul's religion ang 

theology in the light of modern scholarship. The exposition is based 
on Romans, | and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, 
and 1 and 2 Thessalonians. The first part of the book treats of 

“The Redeemer and His Redemption,’ the second of ‘ Life in 

Salvation.’ The author considers that the Pauline constructions 

have been steadily crumbling since the rationalistic movement of the 

eighteenth century, and that what in the epistles of Paul is still vital 
and creative is not their theology, but their religion. 


Murray (John Owen Farquhar). THe Curistian ARMOUR: being 
studies in Ephesians vi. 10-18. S.P.C.K., 1917. 74 in. 78 pp., 

1/6 n. 227.5 
The equipment of the Christian soldier, described by St. Paul in 
the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, is the subject of 
these twelve studies by the Master of Selwyn College. The two 
concluding papers treat of the Communion of Saints, and Prayer. 


Occasional Offices in the Xosa Language. OccasIoNAL OFFICES FoR 
USE IN THE DIOCESE OF S. JOHN’S, PROVINCE OF SOUTH AFRICA; 
revised edition. S.P.C.K., 1916. 6}in. 137 pp., 1/6 264.035 

The first edition was published in 1899. The text is in Xosa, with 
rubrics in English. 


Palmer (William Scott). PrRovipENCE AND FaItTH: extracts from a 
diary ; with an introductory essay by Charles H. 8. Matthews. 
Macmillan, 1917. 74 in. 166 pp., 2/6 n. 204 

In these seventeen essays—-for so they may fairly be described— 
omnipotence, the grades of prayer, redemption, universal freedom, 
and numerous related topics, are ably discussed by the author. The 

Rev. Charles Henry Selfe Matthews has contributed a thoughtful 

introductory paper. 


“The Peep of Day’ in the Mombasa-Swahili Language. Mapax- 
BAZUKO, nayo ni mafunzo ya kwanza ya dini ambayo akili za 
vijana zaweza kuyapokea. S.P.C.K., 1916. 7 in. 111 pp. 
front., 1/ 244.675 

A clearly printed rendering, with Biblical references appended to 
the chapter-headings. 


Rocke (M. E.), ed. THE ComMING OF THE WORLD-TEACHER; AND 
DeEatTH, WAR, AND EVOLUTION : 8 book of extracts from lectures 
and writings by C. W. Leadbeater, and in parts by Annie 
Besant and others; selected and arranged by M. E. Rocke. 
Allen & Unwin [1917]. 7} in. 242 pp., 2/6 n. 212 

Extracts are included from the writings of Mrs. Besant and 

Messrs. C. W. Leadbeater, C. Jinarajadasa, G. Arundale, and E. A. 

Wodehouse. According to the second author quoted, the World- 

Teacher referred to in the title “ is called in the East the Bodhisattva, 

and is known to us in the West as the Christ, though that is 

really the title of only one of His incarnations.” 


St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. Transactions, vol. 8, part 1. 
Harrison d& Sons, 1917. 11 in. 43 pp. paper, 5/ 246 
This part contains an account of the church of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
by Dr. Philip Norman, who refers to the well-known porch, the work 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, as ‘‘ a fussy design.’”” We think that the design 
is beautiful in itself, but it is so elaborate that the porch contrasts 
too violently with the severe simplicity of the tower behind it. 
Other papers are by the Rev. Vernon Staley (‘ The Endings of the 
Collects of the Book of Common Prayer’), Mr. E. G. C. F. Atchley 
(‘The Liturgical Chaunts’), and Mr. H. P. K. Skipton (‘The 
Nonjurors ’). 


Sarkar (Benoy Kumar), assisted by Rakshit (Hemendra K.). THE 
Foix-ELEMENT IN Hinpvu CULTURE: a contribution to socio- 
religious studies in Hindu folk-institutions. Longmans, 1917. 
9} in. 336 pp. preface (bibliogs.), indexes, 15/ n. 294 

Of late years much attention has been bestowed upon Indian 
vernaculars from the philological and historical points of view, and 

@ considerable amount of new light has thus been thrown upon 

political, linguistic, social, and religious developments. The author's 

present work is based on a study of some of the folk-arts, folk- 
traditions, folk-songs, and folk-festivals of Bengal, and is mainly 
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concerned with the relations between Shaiva-cum-Shaktaism and 
Buddhism, descriptive and historical, among the Bengali-speaking 
population of Eastern India. Several chapters deal with the 
Gambhira, Gajan, and Sahiyatra festivities ; others treat of diverse 
topics, such as physical austerities practised by the people, folk- 
dances in religious festivals, the socio-religious life of the people of 
Bengal under the Palas, the tantric lore of medieval Buddhism, 
and Islam in popular Hinduism. The author arrives at some 
interesting conclusions, of which two of the most important are that 
“the masses and the folk have contributed to the making of Hindu 
culture in all its phases no less than the court and the classes,’’ and 
that the caste-system “‘ has never been a disintegrating factor in 
Hindu communal existence, and is most probably a very recent 
institution.” 


Streeter (Canon Burnett Hillman) and Picton-Turbervill (Edith). 
WoMAN AND THE CHURCH ; with foreword by the Bishop of 
Durham. Fisher Unwin [1917]. 7} in. 124 pp., 3/6n. 262.1 

The authors urge that women should be given a larger share in the 
astoral work of the Church, and especially that they should be 

Coneed to preach in consecrated buildings ; though Canon Streeter 
in the last section of the book expresses the opinion that the question 
of the admission of women to the priesthood “ not only must but can 
wait.” It is pointed out, however, that women by entering other 
professions have greatly enriched them, and that there are signs that 
women who attempt to realize great ideals are drifting outside the 
influence of a Church which practically refuses to them any real 
share in its regular and recognized ministry. 


Wells (Herbert George). 
84 in. 226 pp., 6/ n. 
Mr. Wells’s conception is certainly of a finite God—we had 
almost said, of a biological God. If he is satisfied, it is more than 
possible that many others will find in the same or a similar concep- 
tion not only satisfaction, but also incentive to a nobler life. The 
present writer is still, however, of opinion that it behoves us to use 
spiritual forces which we know exist, and to 1efrain from being 
troubled by theological questions, just, in fact, as we use electricity 
without being able to define it, though every thinking person may 
well interest himself in definitions, provided he is not thereby 
hindered from working. 


Gop, THE INVISIBLE Kine. Cassell, 1917. 
211 
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Atkinson (Henry). A RatronaL WaGEs System : some notes on the 
method of paying the worker a reward for efficiency in addition 
to wages. Bell, 1917. 7 in. 124 pp. appendix, paper, 1/ n. ; 
cloth, 1/6 n. 331.225 

The author considers that everything points to a renewal of the 
old wage war, and advocates a ‘* Reward System” of payment of 
wages, described in detail in the present volume. 


Bryce (James, Viscount), and others. PROPOSALS FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF FuTURE Wars. Allen & Unwin [1917]. 84 in. 53 pp. 
appendix, 1/ n. 341.1 

The authors consider it possible at once to provide machinery by 
and through which the volume of international pacifist opinion may 
be enabled to express itself, and bring its power to bear upon any 
nation in which there may, from time to time, exist “a spirit of 
aggression, or a readiness to embark on war in pursuit of selfish 
interests or at the bidding of national pride.” Means by which this 
high aim might be attained are outlined and explained in this 
pamphlet, the prefatory note to which is contributed by Lord Bryce. 


*Burnet (John). HicHerR EpvucATION AND THE War. Macmillan. 
1917. 734 in. 248 pp. boards, 4/6 n. 373.43 


This book is based on lectures delivered ‘for the St. Andrews 
Provincial Committee and otherwise” ; and although the author 
criticizes at considerable length the German educational system, most 
of his strictures, he states, were made public in May, 1913, and are 
not unduly influenced by the War. Prof. Burnet writes from the 
humanist standpoint, and is concerned only with higher education, 
which he defines as that which ‘“‘ aims at preparing an élite for the 
professions and the higher Civil Service... .along with certain other 
callings which we should hardly put on the same level, but which 
are rightly held in Germany to require an intensive training of exactly 
the same kind.” He grants that in respect to higher education we 
have fallen behind the Germans; also, that the German manufac- 
turer or industrial leader is “‘ a good deal better educated than ours 
usually are, and he therefore knows the value of the expert, and is 
prepared to pay him well and give him a free hand.” But he defends 
our Universities from the blame frequently imputed to them. One 
of his points is that it is not the business of the Universities, largely 
Supported as they are by private endowments, “ to relieve those who 
‘control our industries of the trouble and expense of employing 
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scientific experts of their own.” Much of the author’s censure of the 
German educational system is directed against the present arrange- 
ment by which the teacher’s certificate of fitness for the class known 
as O. II. is the only requirement of a pupil at the Higher Schools for 
exemption from the ordinary military service, and for the privilege 
of serving as a one-year volunteer (Hinjdhriger). This results in a 
large proportion of the pupils at the Higher Schools leaving when they 
have completed only two-thirds of the curriculum. The Pan- 
germanists are especially opposed to the classics, and, according to 
the author, the whole future of German higher education depends 
upon the issue of the struggle between humanism and nationalism. 
Prof. Burnet remarks that it is extremely useful for a boy to learn 
some Latin between the ages of 10 and 15, if only as a foundation for 
other studies; and, near the end of the book, he refers to the 
desirability that students of the humanities should know something of 
science, and students of science something of the humanities. Most 
readers, we think, will endorse this view. 


*Canada. THe CanaDA YEAR-Book, 1915; published by authority 
of the Right Hon, Sir George E. Foster, Minister of [rade and 
Commerce. Ottawa, J. de L. Taché, 1916. 9 in. 723 pp. il. 
maps, statistical summary, chronology, index, $1.00. 317.1 


Besides the usual statistical information, this issue comprises 
special articles on the local government of Canada, economic 
geology in Canada, and Canadian floras and faunas. 


Child-Study Society. MremMoRANDUM ON THE EpvUcaATIONAL PRIN- 
CIPLES UPON WHICH SHOULD BE BASED ALL FUTURE SCHOOL 
RerormM. The Society, 90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 
8} in. 28 pp. introduction, index, paper, 3d. n. 370.1 


As many committees on educational matters limit themselves to 
the administrative or utilitarian aspect, this memorandum is designed 
to deal with the subject more particularly from the scientific and 
psychological point of view. The introduction is by Prof. John 
Adams, and the booklet concludes with a number of practical 
suggestions to the Government, Local Education Authorities, and 
teachers’of all grades and kinds. 


Compston (Herbert Fuller Bright), THe MacpaLen Hospitar: the 
story of a great charity ; with foreword by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. S.P.C.K., 1917. 9 in. 237 pp. appendix, bibliogs. 
index, 20 plates (including pors.), 7/6 n. 362.842 

Mr. Compston has written an interesting book, in which the history 
of the Magdalen Hospital is traced from its foundation in 1758 by 
Robert Dingley, F.R.S. (who, it is suggested, had the project in his 
mind as early as 1750), down to the present day. The ‘ mother 
Penitentiary of our Empire’’ was at first in Prescott Street, White- 
chapel ; from 1772 to 1869 it was located in the Blacktriars Road, 
Southwark; and since the early spring of the last-named year its 
home has been at Streatham. It is clear from Mr. Compston’s 
researches that Robert Dingley’s part in the inception of the hospital 
has not hitherto received due recognition. Among the members of 
Dingley’s first committee were his brother Charles, the philanthropic 
Jonas Hanway (one of the ardent and practical supporters of the 

roject), John Thornton, and Robert Nettleton. Others who 

ecame associated with the charity were Mr. Justice Park, the Hon. 

Philip Pusey (father of the Tractarian), and the misguided and 
improvident, but unfortunate Dr. William Dodd (who for many years 
officiated as preacher to the Magdalen). As an institution which 
has befriended more than 14,000 young women, two-thirds of whom 
have, it is believed, been reclaimed, the Magdalen Hospital is 
worthy of commendation and respect ; but abolition of the causes 
of prostitution would be better than reclamation. A criticism which 
may be advanced regarding this book is that it is concerned too 
exclusively with the past, and insufficiently with reforms by which 
the necessity for these “‘ penitentiaries’’ would be removed. To 
put the case very mildly, the existence of “‘ magdalens’”’ is more the 
fault of society, of both sexes, than of the “ unfortunates”’ them- 
selves; and much of the “ penitentiary ’’ element seems a little 
misplaced, especially as we do not set up such institutions for our 
young men as well as our young women. But the author seems to 
have had some recognition of this, for he writes :— 

‘‘The world has scant sympathy for fallen women. It is content to let 
women workers have wages insufficient for decent maintenance, though 
happily the war is leading to reform in this direction. It still allows 
children to be brought up in bad surroundings. It is still content to have 
one code of conduct for the male, another for the female. A boy ‘sows his 
= on 3, girl ‘loses her character.’ The former is ‘ unsteady’; the 
atter als. 


It is not only “ the world” that is “ content to have one code of 
conduct for the male, another for the female.” Not long before the 
outbreak of the War a prominent and old-established Church of 
England newspaper was still defendimg in its editorial columns 
the existence of one standard of morality for men, and a stricter 
standard for women. It is to be hoped that the recent National 
Mission organized by the Archbishops may, among its other results, 
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have brought about a change in this respect, and that a double 
standard of morality will no longer be defended by papers which aim 
at representing the spirit of the Church of England. 


Dibblee (G. B.). Grrmany’s Economic Position ; AND ENGLAND'S 
COMMERCIAI. AND INDUSTRIAL POLICY AFTER THE War. Central 
Committee for National Patriotic Organizations (Heinemann) 
[1916]. 7} in. 108 pp. boards, 1/ n. 337 

This comprises chapters on Germany’s industrial expansion, 

German methods of financing industry, Free Trade or Tariffs, Labour 

unrest, and the Jike. Chaps. 6 and 7 are concerned, respectively, 

with external and internal economic, industrial, and financial 
measures of defence against Germany. 


Dorling (E. E.). ReGIMents at A GLANCE : a handbook of regimental 
badges and traditions. Philip & Son, 1917. 7} in. 127 pp. 
col. plates, diag., 2/ n. 354.426 

This volume contains 4 coloured plates of regimental “ colours,” 
and 138 diagrams of regiments of the regular army and Royal 

Marines. The author’s idea is to assist the public to recognize easily 

the different badges in use in the army. 


Eddy (G. Sherwood). THe .Stupents or AsIA ; with foreword by the 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley. R.7T.S., 1917. 7} in. 327 pp. 
appendixes, index, 3/6 n. 370.95 

This second impression of a work published in 1915 by the well- 
known Y.M.C.A. honorary worker among the students of the Far 
and Near East is edited for the United Council for Missionary 

Education by Basil Yeaxlee. It gives a glowing account of the 

great intellectual and spiritual awakening that is taking place in 

India and of missionary achievements in China and Japan. Though 

the object is to show how the newstate of thingscan be utilized for 

the spread of Christian influence, the book is a valuable historical 
record of educational and intellectual advance, and the writer’s 
philosophical grasp of the subject makes it interesting reading. 


Fisher (Dorothy Canfield). Srtr-RELIANCE: a practical and informal 
discussion of methods of teaching self-reliance, initiative, and 
responsibility to modern children; with an introduction by 
M. V. O'Shea. Constable, 1917. 74 in. 241 pp. bibliogs. index, 
4/6 n. 371.3 

The author pleads the urgent necessity for developing amongst 
modern children a far greater capacity for managing their own affairs, 
whether at home, at school, or in play, than is afforded by the 
complex labour-saving devices of present-day society, which 
threaten to create a helpless and luxury-loving generation. The 
methods she advocates lie along the same lines as the Montessori 
system, and consist in educating children to rule and educate 
themselves. 


*Grotius Society. PRoBLEMS OF THE Wark: papers read before the 
society in the year 1916; vol. 2. Sweet & Mazwell, 1917. 
8} in. 203 pp. front. (por.), boards, 6/ n. 341 
The Grotius Society was founded in 1915, and among the papers 
in its second volume are * The Treatment of Enemy Aliens,’ by Sir 
Ernest Satow ; ‘The Principles underlying the Doctrine of Contra- 
band and Blockade,’ by J. E. G. de Montmorency ; ‘ War Crimes : 
their Prevention and Punishment,’ by Hugh H. L. Bellot ; ‘ Destruc- 
tion of Merchantmen by a Belligerent,’ by Sir Walter G. F. Philli- 
more ; ‘The Enforcement of the Hague Conventions,’ by W. Evans 
Darby ; and ‘ War Treason,’ by Prof. J. H. Morgan. 


Guthrie (William D.). Macna Carta; and other addresses. New 
York, Columbia University Press (Milford), 1916. 8} in. 
288 pp. index, 6/6 n. 304 
The author delivered the first of these addresses before the 
Constitutional Convention of the State of New York at its celebration 
of the seven-hundredth anniversary of Magna Carta, held at Albany, 
N.Y., on June 15, 1915. Nine other addresses in the volume deal 
with a variety of subjects, such as constitutional morality, the duty 
of citizenship, graduated or progressive taxation, and the Mayflower 
Compact. 


Harvard University. Rerorts oF THE PRESIDENT AND THE TREA- 
SURER OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 1915-16 (Official Register of 
Harvard University, vol. 14, March 26, 1917, No. 12). Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University, 1917. 9 in. 563 pp. appendix, 
indexes. 378.744 

The volume contains, besides the President’s and Treasurer’s 
reports, detailed reports from the various faculties, institutions, 
laboratories, observatories, and museums connected with the 

University. A considerable mass of valuable information is em- 

bodied in the reports. The Treasurer’s statement is voluminous, 

and occupies, with the appended index, no fewer than 236 pp. 


*Higgs (Henry), Nationan Economy: AN OUTLINE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION. Macmillan, 1917. 74 in. 159 pp., 3/6 n. 

351 

The six lectures which are here reprinted as they were delivered 

at University College, London, in November and December, 1916, 
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are @ continuation of the course endowed in memory of William 
Newmarch. In 1892 Mr. Higgs delivered the lectures on ‘ The 
Expenditure of the Working Classes in the United Kingdom,’ ang 
in 1893 those on ‘ Workmen’s Budgets in Europe and the United 
States.’ As he says in his preface : “ To pass from Family Budgets 
to the National Budget, from the spending of private income to the 
spending of public income, is but to turn from one chapter to another 
of the Consumption of Wealth—the great unexplored region of 
economics.” ; 


*Jenks (Edward), ed., Geldart (W. M.), Lee (R. W.), Holdsworth 
(W. S.), and Miles (J. C.). A Digest or ENGLisH Civin Law: 
book 5, Succrsston (concluded), by W. S. Holdsworth. Butter. 
worth (Boston, U.S.A., Boston Book Company), 1917. 10 in. 
194 pp. tables of statutes and cases, errata and corrigenda in the 
five volumes, index, 6/n 349.42 

The present volume concludes the Digest, and comprises two 
sections, ‘ Intestate Succession’ and ‘ Administration of Assets.” 

Among the subjects dealt with by Dr. Holdsworth are the inheritance 

of real estate, succession to personal estate, succession between 

husband and wife; the title, interest, duties, powers, rights, and 
liabilities of the personal representative ; assets ; and the order in 
which debts are payable. 


Lucas (Edward Verrall). Ovurposts or Mercy. Methuen, 1917. 
7 in. 60 pp. il. paper, 1/ n. 361 
This booklet, published on behalf of the British Red Cross Society, 
relates what Mr. Lucas saw of the society’s work during a recent 
visit to the Italian front. The photographs lend additional interest 
to his graphic text. 


*May (Sir Thomas Erskine). A TREATISE OF THE LAW, PRIVILEGES, 
PROCEEDINGS, AND USAGE OF PARLIAMENT: 12th edition; ed. 
by T. Lonsdale Webster. Butterworth, 1917. 104 in. 949 pp. 
appendixes, index, 52/6 328.1 

The arrangement of the twelfth edition of Sir Thomas Erskine 

May’s great work follows in most respects the order adopted by Sir 

Reginald Palgrave and Mr. Bonham-Carter in the tenth edition; 

but some structural changes have been made in several chapters, 

dates since 1800 have mostly been omitted from the foot-notes, and 
chaps. 14, 15, 16, and 18 have been modified or expanded. 


New Zealand. Statistics OF THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND FOR 
THE YEAR 1915; in four vols.: 1, BLuE Book. Poprutation 
AND VITAL STATISTICS ; LAW AND CRIME. Wellington, Marcus F. 
Marks, 1916. 13 in. 280 pp. 319.931 

Compiled under the direction of the Government statistician, 

Mr. Malcolm Fraser, this volume contains particulars of the Govern- 

ments of the Dominion from 1840 to 1915, followed by a considerable 

mass of statistics relating to population, schools, climate, and other 
subjects. 

Pearson (W. W.). SHANTINIKETAN, THE BoLpuR ScHOOL OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Macmillan, 1917. 8 in. 126 pp. 
il. by Mukul Chandra Dey, 4/6 n. 370.954 

Sir Rabindranath Tegore writes an introduction, setting forth 

the ideals of the schools founded in ancient and modern India in 
solitary places, where students meditate upon the deepest problems 
of the soul and learn “ to grow in sympathy with all creation and in 
communion with the Supreme Being.” Shantiniketan is such a 
school, established by his father a hundred miles from Calcutta. 
An inspiring account of the daily routine and the objects of the 
curriculum is given, and a fanciful story illustrates the spiritual 
ends in view. Sir Rabindranath, in his address on ‘ Paradise,’ says 
to teachers that to be truly the guide of children “ you must be their 
elder brother, ready to travel with them in the same path of higher 
wisdom and aspiration’; you must “cultivate the spirit of the 
eternal child, if you must take up the task of training the children 
of Man.” 


Radford (George). AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND ORGANISA- 
TION. Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 8 in. 154 pp., 3/6n. 338.1 
This is the second edition, revised, of a book issued some years 
before the War, with the object of showing that scientific management 
and business organization were needed in order to increase the 
productivity of the lend. The author has adapted the work to the 
new conditions, in the hope that the development of agriculture 
may be carried through by the State in an effective manner. 
Chapters are devoted to general principles, transport, and industrial 
societies ; dairy products ; meat, bacon, and poultry ; insurance, the 
middleman, and other topics. 


Report of the Conference on New Ideals in Education held at Oxford 
from July 29 to August 5, 1916. The Secretary to the Conference, 

24 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.; and P. S. King & Son [1917]. 

8} in. 272 pp., 2/ 370.1 
The committee responsible for this third annual Conference are 
of opinion that the essentials of the new spirit in education are 
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reverence for the pupil’s individuality, and a belief that true in- 
dividuality grows best in an atmosphere of freedom. The papers 
read included ‘The Indirect Method in Religious Education,’ by 
Principal L. P. Jacks ; ‘The Examiner Examined,’ by Mr. John 
Russell ; and ‘ Universities and their Re-planning,’ by Prof. Patrick 
Geddes. A special feature of this Conference was the inauguration 
of an Experiments Day. The five papers read have been reprinted 
as @ separate pamphlet, a copy of which can be obtained by teachers 
in elementary schools from the Secretary at 24 Royal Avenue, 
Chelsea. 


Roberts (Richard). THe Cuurcu IN THE CoMMONWEALTH (The New 
Commonwealth Books). Headley Brothers, 1917. 74 in. 151 pp. 
index, 2/ n. 322 

A thoughtful work dealing with the question of the relations of 

Church and State. The author expresses the opinion that the solu- 

tion of the problem will be achieved only as the result of a profound 

change of thought and temper throughout society. This, it is 
maintained, will also materially modify the accepted doctrines of 
+oth the Church and the State. 


Rolleston (T. W.). IreLaANp AND PoLaND: a comparison. Fisher 
i@ Unwin, 1917. 8} in. 22 pp. paper, 1d. 354.415 
The author compares the position of Ireland under British rule 

with that of Poland in the German Empire, and contends that 
“the real facts about Ireland are wholly and absurdly inconsistent with the 
picture of that country which the friends of Germany circulate so indus- 
triously at the present time. Ireland is not an oppressed and plundered 
nation, ground under the heel of a foreign Power, and with her individual 
life deliberately stified, like that of Poland in the German Empire. Only 
through ignorance or malice could such an illusion gain currency, and it 
needs only the touch of reality...... to dispel it for ever from the mind of every 
candid inquirer.” 


The Rural League. ANNUAL REpoRT FoR 1916. Rural League 
Offices [1917]. 83 in. 16 pp. paper. 333 
This Twenty-Ninth Report deals with several subjects of much 
importance at the present time, such as war savings and food 
production, the land question, resettlement of the land, occupying 
ownerships, village industries, and the like. 


Vesselitsky (V. de), EXPENDITURE AND WASTE : a study in war-time 

(Ratan Tata Foundation, University of London). Bell, 1917. 

7 in. 64 pp. paper, 8d. 331.84 

A particularly interesting and illuminative analysis of a number 

ot workers’ budgets, drawn up by women, the study of which has 

led the author to a realization of the peculiar difficulties attending 

the practice of economy among the working classes—difficulties 

which, it is pointed out, are not necessarily obvious to the well- 
wishers of the workers. 


Zangwill (Israel), THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITIES (Conway 
Memorial Lecture). Watts, 1917. 64 in. 96 pp. appendixes, 
boards, 9d. n. 321.2 


Mr. Zangwill is of opinion that neither “‘ identity of race, nor of 
language, nor of religion, nor of territory, nor of interests, nor of 
soul, is indispensable to Nationality.” He considers it to be rather 
“a state of mind corresponding to a political fact.” The problem 
and ideal seem to him to consist in maintaining “ the virtues of 
tribalism without losing the wider vision....how to secure that 
though there shall be both Jew and Greek, there shall yet be neither.” 
The discourse formed the Conway Memorial Lecture delivered at 
South Place Institute on March 8, 1917. We do not know how the 
hearers digested it. A first reading gives us the impression of a 
pudding so full of fruit that we are amazed it keeps together so well. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Ackerley (Fred G.). A RuMANIAN Manual FOR SELF-TUITION, 
containing a concise Grammar with exercises, reading extracts, 
and a select Vocabulary (Trubner’s Language Manuals). Kegan 
Paul (New York, Dutton & Co.), 1917. 7} in. 148 pp., 2/ n. 

459.9 

The author acknowledges indebtedness to T. Wechsler’s ‘ Lehrbuch 
der Rumiinischen Sprache fiir den Selbstunterricht,’ which, however, 
has not been slavishly followed. A relic of the great Roman Empire, 

Rumanian contains a very large Latin element, together with some 

Slavonic, Turkish, Greek, and Hungarian components, which add 

variety and interest to the language. Mr. Ackerley describes it as 

““ nousical, expressive, vigorous, and easy to learn.” 


Appleton (R. B.). Perse Latin Prays : original plays for the teach- 
ing of Latin to middle forms in schools, with an introduction 
to the method of using the book in class ; 2nd edn. Cambridge, 
Heffer, 1917. 7} in. 68 pp., 1/6 n. 478.7 

Educators convinced of the manifold advantages of the direct 
method of teaching the classics will welcome the second edition of 
these plays. The introduction which was prefixed to the plays in 
the form ‘in which they were published in 1913 is omitted from the 
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present edition, and can be obtained separately. There is a new 
introduction, three plays have been added, and long quantities are 
marked throughout the book. The plays are well adapted to improve 
the teaching of Latin in lower and middle forms, and make-lessons 
interesting by bringing them into closer touch with daily life than 
the sayings and doings of the obsolescent ‘‘ Balbus ”’ and his congeners 
ever came. 


Erskine (Hon. Ruaraidh Stuart), Ruaraidh Arascain is Mhairr. AN 
Rosarnacu. Glasgow, MacLaren & Sons, 360 Argyll Street, 
1917. 104 by 8 in. 227 pp. il. boards, 10/ 491.63 

This well-produced volume is in the Gaelic language, and com- 
prises contributions on Jeanne d’Arc (a’Mhaighdean Orleanach), 
by Aonghas Mac Eanruig; on Rob Roy MacGregor (Rob Ruadh 

Mac Griogair), by Maighstir Domhnuill Mac Caluim; as well as 

numerous other items, including several poems. The illustrations 

are striking. The frontispiece is an idealistic and beautiful picture 
of Jeanne d’Arc. 


Fontaine (C.). EN FRANCE; with notes, oral exercises, and vocabu- 
lary (Heath’s Modern Language Series). Heath & Co., 1917. 
74 in. 212 pp., 2/ n. 448.6 
This school reader relates in easy and chatty fashion the travels 
through France of an English family, consisting of father, son, and 
daughter. The points of difference between the character and 
customs of France and those of Britain are well brought out, 
and should prove as engrossing to real children as they do to the 
youthful hero and heroine. 


*Forbes (Nevill), ed. THurrp Russian Book: extracts from Aksakov, 
Grigorévich, Hérzen, Saltykév ; accented and edited, with full 
notes and complete vocabulary, by Nevill Forbes. Ozford, 
Clarendon Press, 1917. 74 in, 204 pp. notes, vocabulary, 2 /6 n. 

491.78 
Four notable men of letters are represented in Mr. Forbes’s ‘ Third 

Russian Book’: Aksakov, aristocrat, naturalist, sportsman, and 

author; Grigorovitch, painter, novelist, and art-critic; Herzen, 

philosopher, historian, reformer, and exile ; and Saltykov, satirist. 

The text is clear, and plentifully provided with foot-notes. 


Fowler (J. H.), ed. A Frrst Book or ENGLISH PROSE FOR REPETI- 
TION (English Literature for Secondary Schools). Macmillan, 
1917. 7 in. 56 pp., 9d. 428.7 

The editor’s aim throughout this booklet is ‘‘ to accustom the ear 
to the harmonies of the best English speech, and to store the memory 
with beautiful thoughts and images.’ The passages, which are 
sufficiently brief to be within the powers of children, are taken 
from about twenty English prose writers, together with a few lines 
from Homer, translated by Butcher and Lang, and four or five 
excerpts from the Old and New Testaments. 


Hugo (Victor Marie). Herrnant; ed. by M. B. Finch and L. J. 
Gardiner. Olive [1917]. 7 in. 156 pp. introd. author’s preface, 
notes, 2/6 n. 448.8 

A useful edition of Victor Hugo’s romantic drama, to which Miss 

Gardiner contributes a noteworthy introduction, historical, bio- 

graphical, and critical. Elucidatory notes follow the text. 


Livius Patavinus (Titus). Livy, Book XXIII.; ed. by A. G. Peskett 

(Pitt Press Series). Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 7 in. 

183 pp. introd. notes, appendix, index, map, 3/ n. 478.4 

This useful edition is provided with a good introduction, ample 

notes, a clear map, and an appendix dealing critically with the 
text. 


Louis (V.). MaARGUERITE ET SES Amis. Harrap, 1917. 7 in. 
105 pp. appendix, vocab. boards, 1/6 n., 2/ 448.8 
A book intended for class use, portraying in an intimate and 
pleasant fashion the life and doings of a little French girl. Each 
chapter concludes with suggestions helpful to teachers and a short 
dictation lesson. Four of the scenes have been dramatized as a 
means of showing another method of imparting instruction, and 
throughout the text will be found hints for the playing of various 
kinds of games. 


Spencer (Julius). AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE 1BO LANGUAGE ; 
third edition, revised by Thomas John Dennis. S.P.C.K., 
1916. 74 in. 126 pp., 2/ 496 

The first edition of this work was compiled in 1892 by Mr. Spencer, 

a native of Sierra Leone, who was well qualified for the task, Ibo 

being his mother tongue. Mr. Spencer also prepared the second 

edition, published in 1901. But much has been learnt about the 
language since that date, and Archdeacon Dennis, who has revised 
the present edition, was the chief translator of the “ Union Tho 

Bible,” and has lived for more than twenty years in the Ibo 

country. 
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*Tolstoy (Leo Nicolaevitch). FAmiry Happiness, part 2; ed. by 
D. Bondar (Bondar’s Russian Readers, annotated and accented, 
No. 4). Effingham Wilson, 1917. 7 in. 84 pp. paper, 2/ n. 

491.788 
The second part of the editor’s edition of Tolstoy’s story. 

Vocabularies are provided on every other page, opposite the text; 

and there are, in addition, notes on idioms, cases, and genders, as 

well as a vocabulary at the end of the book. 


Vizetelly (Frank H.). A DESK-BooK or TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
Worps FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED: embracing English 
words, foreign terms, Bible names, personal names, geographical 
names, and proper names of all kinds current in literature, 
science, and the arts, that are of difficult pronunciation ; 
carefully pronounced, annotated, and concisely defined, and 
indicating the preferences of the leading dictionaries from 1732 
to 1916 (Standard Desk-Book Series). New York and London, 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1917. 64 in. by 5 in. 942 pp. lists of ab- 
breviations and authorities consulted, keys to pronunciation, 
$1.60 n. 423 


A useful dictionary, presenting some original features. So far as 
our tests permit us to judge, the pronunciations indicated are, for 
the most part, such as would generally be accepted by English 
orthoepic authorities. The compilation has evidently cost a large 
amount of labour; indeed, many words appear which only a small 
proportion of moderately well-educated Englishmen would nowadays 
mispronounce. In adesk-book, such as this, we doubt the usefulness 
of many of the references to obsolete forms of pronunciation adopted 
by Walker and other early lexicographers; and the employment 
ot two keys to pronunciation is, we think, unnecessary and confusing. 
The definitions occasionally leave something to be desired: thus 
under Aachen, after the pronunciation, we have “ Ger. govt. & its 
capital,’ and under “ Barytes,” after the pronunciation, merely 
‘** Barite.’ ‘‘ Aubertvilliers’’ should be Aubervilliers, and “ Fr. 
town ”’ is an inadequate description of this well-known manufacturing 
district of Paris. We disagree with some of the remarks in Dr. 
Vizetelly’s introduction : such as that “in England the university- 
bred think themselves rather than their universities a law in matters 
of enunciation, pronunciation, and interpretation” ; or, “ affecta- 
tions of speech make the British university-bred man one of the 
most difficult of English-speaking men to follow’’: moreover, the 
criticisms passed upon the pronunciation of Newnham students are 
far too sweeping. Finally, we are unable to regard as especially 
authoritative a particular journalistic opinion on the subject of 
English pronunciation quoted by Dr. Vizetelly. The pronunciation 
of the average Englishman does not appear to us to be so bad as is 
there represented. 


Woolf (E. Alec). A Mopern SpanisH GRAMMAR. Bell, 1917. 
74 in. 316 pp. 3 appendixes, vocabulary, index, 3/ n. 465 
This well-arranged and clearly printed Grammar comprises thirty- 
four lessons, each embodying numerous examples, followed by rules, 
and exercises for translation from Spanish into English, and English 
into Spanish. The introduction deals with pronunciation, accentua- 
tion, syllabification, punctuation, and the like ; and the appendixes 
are devoted to the verbs. Especial prominence is given to the 
employment of Usted, often a source of trouble to beginners. The 
book can be commended as useful and practical. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Bulleid (Arthur) and Gray (Harold St. George). THE GLASTONBURY 
LAKE VILLAGE: a@ full description of the excavations and the 
relics discovered 1892-1907; vol. 2. Glastonbury Antiquarian 
Society, 1917. 124 by 10} in. 381 pp. il. col. fzont. index, 
2 vols., 63/ n. 571.83423 

Dr. W. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. J. Wilfrid Jackson, Dr. C. W. Andrews, 
and others have collaborated in the preparation of the second volume 
of Messrs. Bulleid and Gray’s exhaustive account of the Glastonbury 

Lake Village. The volume is excellently produced, and is a veritable 

édition de luxe. Separate sections deal with pottery, millstones, 

objects of amber and glass, bone, iron, and the like. Several im- 

portant chapters upon the Iberic race and on the wild and domestic 

animals of the village are the work of Dr. Boyd Dawkins, alone or in 
association with Mr. J. W. Jackson ; and the chapters on plants and 

bird-remains are by the late Mr. Clement Reid and Dr. C. W. 

Andrews respectively. The volume is illustrated by numerous fine 

plates, and by figures dispersed through the text. 


Canada. Report oF THE METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE OF CANADA, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1914; R. F. Stupart, 
Director. Ottawa, J. de L. Taché, 1917. 11} by 9 in. 651 pp. 
paper. 551.56 

The contents of this report are wholly statistical, and include 
forecasts with percentages of fulfilment, meteorological summaries, 
bi-hourly and hourly temperatures and pressures, particulars of 
rainfall and snowfall, and the like. 
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Schofield (A. T.). THE BorDERLANDS oF SciENcE. Cassell [1917]. 
84 in. 263 pp. index, 6/n. 501 
The author so extends the meaning of the term “ borderland” 
(hitherto practically confined, he remarks, to a study of psychic 
phenomena) as to cover “all that is obscure or unproved in any 
science ’’ ; in other words, to “the non-proven, the possible, the 
non-provable, the uncertain, the doubtful, the half-known, the 
probable, the improbable, and the seemingly impossible.” Such 
matters are embraced in the second and larger part of the book, 
entitled ‘The Twilight.’ The first section is concerned with ‘ The 
Light,’ which is “‘ that of science, reason, and induction, and also of 
revelation and deduction.’’ We doubt whether scientific men in 
general will assent to all Dr. Schofield’s conclusions and _ state- 
ments, but his book is suggestive and worth reading. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 

Cowley (Herbert), VEGETABLE-GROWING IN WAR-TIME. Newnes, 
1917. 7 in. 30 pp. il. paper, 6d. n. 635 
This booklet is designed to meet the difficulties of amateur gar- 
deners, and confines its advice to growers of everyday vegetables, 
such as potatoes, cabbages, peas, beans, and onions. Tables giving 
the time to sow and plant these, with a list of the best varieties and 

the date when they should be ready to lift, are included. 


Eder (M. D.). War-SHock: THE PsycHOo-NEUROSES IN War: 
PSYCHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. Heinemann [1917]. 74 in. 
163 pp. appendix, index, 5/ n. 615.851 
The author has taken the first hundred consecutive cases of 
psycho-neurosis which came under his care, and summarized the 
wetiology, symptoms, and results of treatment of the patients, some 
of whom were admitted into the general surgical and medical wards 
under Dr. Eder’s charge in the earlier stages of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign. By limiting the detailed observations to a small number 
of patients presenting collectively the chief varieties in the symptoms 
and psycho-pathology of war-shock, a better basis, the author 
considers, is secured for the understanding of this condition than 
could be obtained by a more general account of larger numbers. 
He states that soldiers suffering from war-shock respond peculiarly 
well to psycho-therapeutic treatment. 


*Hope (E. W.) and Campbell (Janet M.). Report oN THE PHYSICAL 
WELFARE OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN : ENGLAND AND WALES ; 
vol. 1 by E. W. Hope ; vol. 2 by Janet M. Campbell (Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust). Carnegie Trust, 1917. 11 in. 450 and 
198 pp. appendixes, indexes, charts, plans, map, plates, paper. 

618 


These important volumes upon maternity and child welfare work 
in England and Wales relate to separate departments of the subject. 
Dr. Hope is responsible for vol. 1, which deals with the causes and 
incidence of infant mortality, ante-natal supervision, supervision 
during the lying-in period, and post-natal welfare ; it also includes a 
useful abstract of the main legislative enactments in operation in 
England and Wales bearing on maternal and infant welfare and on 
the protection of child life, and this is followed by a long series of 
epitomes of reports furnished by medical officers of health of English 
and Welsh counties. Vol. 2, by Dr. Janet M. Campbell, comprises 
three parts, the first of which treats of midwives and midwifery, and 
embraces an historical summary of the development of English 
midwifery from the earliest times until 1909, sections upon the prac- 
tice of midwifery, under present conditions, in England and Wales 
and in other European countries, suggestions for raising the standard 
of midwifery in England and Wales, a chapter on midwifery practice 
in rural areas, and some remarks upon maternity homes. The 
second part of vol. 2 deals with voluntary institutions for infant 
welfare, such as schools for mothers, créches, and nursery schools. 
The third part is devoted to play-centres and playgrounds. Dr. 
Campbell's volume has many excellent plates, and the work as & 
whole deserves high commendation; but the first volume would 
have been more convenient for reference had it included, like 
vol. 2, a table of contents as well as an index. 


Jimenez (Carlos P.). EstapisticA MINERA DEL PERU EN 1914 
(Ministerio de Fomento: Boletin del Cuerpo de Ingenieros de 
Minas del Peru, No. 82). Lima, 1916. 94 in. 150 pp. paper. 

622.06 

This bulletin of the Peruvian Society of Mining Engineers contains 
statistics of the mining and metallurgical production of the country 
for 1914. There is a table giving the value of the mining produce ot 

Peru from 1903 to 1914 inclusive. The products dealt with are 

chiefly coal, petroleum, gold, silver, copper, lead, tungsten, bismuth. 

mercury, vanadium, borates, common salt, and mineral waters. 

Peel (Mrs. C. S.). THe Eat-Less-Meat Book: War Ration 
HovsekeePinc. Lane, 1917. 7} in. 207 pp. index, 2/6 641.5 


Mrs. C. 8. Peel is a recognized authority in all matters appertaining 
to good housekeeping. Unfortunately, the rapidly changing 


situation with regard to the supply of wheat and wheat substitutes 
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robs this book to a very large extent of its immediate value, since its 
aim is to bring about, by an intelligent use of other food substances, 
a reduction in the amount of meat consumed. Mrs. Peel, as Director 
of Women’s Service for the Ministry of Food, has now to persuade the 
well-to-do to eat their full meat ration in order to save bread and 
wheat for those whose staple diet it is; her book therefore, though 
admirable in itself, is out-of-date so far as the purpose for which it 
was written is concerned. 


Powell-Owen (W.). DoOG-KEEPING ON COMMON-SENSE LINES. 
Newnes [1917]. 9 in. 208 pp. il., 2/6 n. 636.7 


The author deals with buying and selling, kennel management, 
exercise, training, breeding, health, and other things that every 
dog-keeper ought to know. The book is a storehouse of useful 
information under definite headings. 


Read (Mary L.). THe Motuercrarr Manvuat. Harrap, 1917. 
74 in. 458 pp. il. appendix, bibliog. index, 5/ n. 649 
This book, by the Director ot the School of Mothercraft, New York, 
is full of useful information, conveyed clearly and readably. The 
fact that the bibliography occupies forty-three pages gives an idea 
of the carefulness with which the author has done her work. She 
uses the term “ mothercraft’’ in a broader sense than that generally 
assigned to it in this country : accordingly the book deals with such 
subjects as home-making, the family budget, fitness for parenthood, 
and the like, as well as with the care and training of infants and 
young children, the characteristics of children at different ages, play, 
toys, story-telling, and the education of the little child. The book 
may fitly be described as ‘‘ thorough.” 


Vegetable Culture for All: taught in 26 chapters, by Eve (Gardening 
Books). Jenkins [1917]. 74 in. 144 pp. il., 2/ n. 635 
This book, which is well timed, deals with the cultivation of 
potatoes, peas, beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, carrots, beetroots, 
parsnips, and other important vegetables. There are twenty 
illustrations. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Berenson (Bernard), VENETIAN PaINTING IN AMERICA: THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. Bell, 1916. 8} in. 298 pp. il. indexes, 
12/6 n. 759.5 

This is intended by the author to be, and is in fact, much more 
than “a sort of catalogue of Venetian pictures in America.” <A 
large part consists of analytical criticism of pictures by Giovanni 

Bellini, from his studio, or by his contemporaries and followers, 

among them Carpaccio, Montagna, Cima da Conegliano, Lazzaro 

Bastiani, and Bartolommeo Veneto. A frontispiece and 110 other 

illustrations accompany the text. 


*Bone (Muirhead). War Drawincs: from the collection presented 
to the British Museum by His Majesty’s Government ; édition 
de luxe, part 1. ‘ Country Life’ Office, 1917, See 940.9 THE 
GREAT EUROPEAN War. 741 


*Bone (Muirhead), THe WrsTeRN Front: drawings by Muirhead 
Bone ; letterpress written at British Headquarters: parts 4 and 5, 
Aprit, May, 1917 (published by authority). ‘Country Life’ 
Office (for the Government), 1917. See 940.9 Toe Great Evro- 
PEAN War. 741 


*Chase (George H.). CATALOGUE OF ARRETINE PortEeRY (MUSEUM 
or Fine Arts, Boston). Boston, Houghton & Mifflin, 1916. 
12 in. 118 pp. 30 plates, $2.50 n. 738 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts possesses an exceptionally fine 
collection of the pressed clay bowls with red glaze made at Arretium 
(Arezzo), which reproduce designs from Hellenistic repoussé silver 
bowls. Prof. Chase prepared the well-known catalogue of ‘The 
Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery" (1908), and is the leading 
authority on this beautiful ware. The present catalogue is fully 
——* and historical, and illustrated with admirable photo- 
graphs, 


*Cox (J. Charles). Brencu-Enps in EncuisH Cuurcues. Milford, 
1916. 9 in. 215 pp. il. bibliog. indexes, 7 /6 n. 729.59 


The beauty and artistic skill of the carving of the medieval 
bench-ends in many English churches are justly famous, and Dr. Cox 
has earned the gratitude of ecclesiologists and others for having 
produced this well-arranged and bountifully illustrated compendium 
of examples covering the whole of England and Wales. 


Du Bus (Charles), ed. Tastes G&NERALES DES CINQUANTE 
PREMIERES ANNGES DE LA GAZETTE DES BEAux-ArtTs, 1859— 
1908: tome 1, TABLE DES ARTICLES; tome 2, TABLE DES 
ILtustRatIons. Paris, ‘ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 106 Boulevard 
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Saint-Germain, tome 1, 1910; tome 2, 1915. 11 in. 181, 680 pp. 
préface ; tables de concordances, des divisions principales, et 
des planches hors texte ; index des auteurs et écrivains, index 
des noms d’artistes; index topographique, idéologique, et 
alphabétique ; errata et addenda, paper. 705 
_ These two volumes constitute a detailed and carefully classified 
index to the articles and illustrations which ——- in the Gazette 


des Beaux-Arts during the first half-century of its existence. The 
arrangement is systematic and clear. The two main divisions of 
vol. 1 are ‘Art’ and ‘The Arts’; the first division comprises 
articles dealing with principles, and with artistic subjects generally, 
grouped in various subdivisions, while the second section is devoted 
to the arts, separately treated under twenty-seven headings, such as 
architecture, sculpture, painting, ceramics, and so forth. The first 
volume relates to articles, the second to illustrations. The work as 
@ whole will be invaluable for reference. 


Espérandieu (Emile), Recurts GmnfraL DES’ Bas-RELIEFS, 
STATUES ET BUSTES DE LA GAULE ROMAINE : tome 6, BELGIQUE, 
2me partie (Collection de Documents inédits sur U Histoire de 
France). Paris, Leroux, 1915. 11 by 9in. 476 pp. il. index 
alphabétique, paper. 734 

The greater part of this volume relates to the Treveri, and the 
text is accompanied by some hundreds of illustrations of sculpture 
preserved at Tréves, Epinal, Nancy, and numerous other places. 

The seventh volume of the ‘ Recueil’ will deal with the Helvetii, 

Sequani, Rauraci, and other inhabitants of the left bank of the 

Rhine. The author hopes to produce an eighth and concluding 

volume on Rhenish sculptures, together with indexes to the whole 

work, 


Gourlay (Charles)) THe Iratian ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE: & 
practical book for the use of architects and craftsmen, consisting 
of letterpress, with 32 plates based on the orders of Vignola, 
Palladio, Gibbs, Chambers, and other masters. Arnold, 1917. 
12} in. 71 pp. il. index, 6/ n. 724.1 

The author clearly describes the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthians 
and Composite Orders of Italian architecture, generally and in 
detail ; gives instructions how to draw the Orders; and has intro- 
duced numerous serviceable hints regarding structural proportion 
and the like. The book is illustrated by a series of boldly drawn, 
unshaded plates, which will be useful to students and others. 


Munn (Margaret Crosby) and Cabot (Mary R.). THE ART OF GEORGE 
FREDERICK MuNN ; with an introduction by Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. New York, Dutton & Co. [1916]. See 
920 BIOGRAPHY. 759.1 


Segard (Achille), Prrnrres p’AvsJouRD’HUI: LES D&CORATEURS. 
Paris, Ollendorff [1914]. 8 in. 326 pp. il. catalogues, tables, 
paper, 5 fr. 759.4 

This second volume of M. Segard’s work deals with the decorative 
paintings of MM. Henri Martin, Aman-Jean, Maurice Denis, and 

Edouard Vuillard. Illustrations of the more striking works are 

included : among them ‘Les Faucheurs’ and ‘L’Inspiration,’ by 

H. Martin ; ‘Les Quatre Eléments,’ by Aman-Jean ; ‘ L’Annoncia- 

tion’ and ‘ Les Baigneuses,’ by M. Denis ; and ‘ Le Rocking-Chair,’ 

by E. Vuillard. The book contains catalogues of the four artists’ 
principal works, and separate lists of those which are in public 


galleries. 


Stevens (Thomas Wood). Lerrertnc. Harrap [1917]. 10} in. 
121 pp. 102 figs., 7/6 n. 745 
The object of this book, which is intended for artists, craftsmen, 
and students of lettering, is “‘ to present good standards in styles 
applicable to many fields of work, together with brief instructions 
regarding the drawing of letters.’’ Following the chapters upon 
tools and materials, and the drawing of letters, are lucid accounts 
of Roman lettering, from which all the other forms the student is 
called upon to draw are derived ; Northern variants of Roman small 
letters; Gothic and black-letter forms; and italics. The author 
deals with the important subject of spacing, with the choice of the 
proper style for a given piece of work, with phases of letter design, 
and other subjects. The book is illustrated by 102 exceedingly 
clear figures. 


Ward (James). History AND MeTHops or ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PAINTING : vol. 2, ITALIAN PAINTING FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD, including the work of the principal 
artists from Cimabue to the Pollaiuoli. Chapman & Hall, 1917. 
9 in. 317 pp. index, 24 plates, 9/ n. 759.5 

In the present volume the author is occupied with a consideration 
of Italian painting from the days of Cimabue or a little earlier until 
the period ending with the life and times of the Pollaiuoli ; and his 
object has been to show the influence of the various schools upor 
each other, and of individual masters upon the work of their con- 
temporaries and followers, rather than to give # complete list of the 
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Italian painters who worked during the period covered by the volume, 
or a copious list of works by the artists included init. Niccola Pisano, 
Cimabue, Giotto, Orcagna, Andrea Firenze, Perugino, Fra Angelico, 
Fra Filippo Lippi, and the brothers Antonio and Piero Pollaiuolo, 
are among the painters here dealt with. The author hopes in his 
third volume to complete the survey of the principal Italian masters 
who flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


780 MUSIC. 


Bellaigue (Camille). Propos pE MusIQUE ET DE GUERRE. Paris, 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1917. 74 in. 322 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 
780.4 
M. Camille Bellaigue is well known as the author of many works 
treating of music and musicians. In the present volume he dis- 
courses, pleasantly and with abundant knowledge, upon music and 
soldiers, heroic music, Gabriele d’ Annunzio and music, and the like. 
An interesting chapter deals with the ‘ Essais’ of the Franco-Belgian 
musician Grétry, another with the correspondence of Giuseppe Verdi. 
But, as the title indicates, the book is not exclusively concerned with 
music. Two of the best papers are ‘La Femme frangaise et la 
Guerre’ and ‘ Un An d’H6pital.’ 


*Terry (Charles Sanford). 
HyMN MELODIES OF THE CANTATAS AND MOTETTS. 
University Press, 1917. 
index, 7/6 n. 

This valuable work of reference for all students and lovers of Bach 
deals more with the historical origin than the esthetic standard of 
the composer’s church music. Part 1 treated of the hymns and 
hymn melodies from the ‘ Passions’ and oratorios, while those from 
the organ works will constitute part 3. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Bowden (Sir Frank), Cycitinc ror HEALTH, AND POoINTS FOR 
Cyrcuists. Leicester and London, Criterion Press [1917]. 

74 in. 109 pp. il. por., 1 / 796 
This is a revised edition of the author’s work published in 1893. 
It contains useful information on the benefits to health derived from 
cycling, as well as much practical advice on the choice and care of 
a bicycle or tricycle, on learning to ride, on touring, diet, and the like. 


*Lasker (Edward). Cuess Srrarecy; trans. by J. du Mont; 

2nd edition, revised. Bell, 1917. 8} in. 295 pp. index, 5/ n. 

794 

The translator of this edition of Edward Lasker’s work states that 

it is practically a new book. It contains a fresh preface, a chapter 
for beginners, new variations, and many additional games. 


Lawson (Robb). THe Srory or tHE Scors Stace. Paisley, 
A. Gardner, 1917. 74 in. 303 pp. il. pors. bibliog. index, 5/ n. 
792.41 
In an introductory chapter the author traces the beginnings of 
the Scottish stage to the popularity of bards and minstrels, to the 
mystery and miracle plays and parodies of these, to morality plays, 
and to pageants enacted before royal personages. Very powerful 
was the opposition to what were in some quarters regarded as forms 
of godless entertainment ; and in successive chapters Mr. Lawson 
relates some of the difficulties experienced by players in the principal 
Scottish cities, besides summarizing the history of the stage in 
Scotland, and recounting the prolonged struggle for the establishment 
of the drama in that country. 


Bacu’s CHORALS: part 2, THE HyMNs AND 
Cambridge, 
9 in. 584 pp. introd. 3 appendixes, 

783.6 


Shooting Don’ts: applicable to the shot-gun; published by general 
request ; illustrated by “ Fitz.” Dawson, 1916. 64 in. 63 pp. 
a; hf 799 
A little book filled with hints for the benefit of inexperienced 
sportsmen. 
800 LITERATURE. 


Brieux. DAMAGED Goops; translated by John Pollock, with a 
preface by Bernard Shaw, and a foreword by Mrs. Bernard 
Shaw. Fifield, 1917. 7} in. 244 pp., 1/ n. 842.9 


This play, the subject of which is the danger of ignorance regarding 
venereal diseases, is now being performed in London, but has had 
the usual difficulties attending any attempt at reformation. In her 
foreword Mrs. Shaw outlines those difficulties, now in a fair way to 
be overcome by the widespread interest shown in the subject and 
the means of prevention and cure. 


Cittert (J. W. van). AGNes BeRNaverR: drama in drie bedrijven 
(Dramatisch Bijvoegsel van Groot-Nederland, Januari, 1917). 
Amsterdam, Van Holkema & Warendorf. 9} in. 56 pp. paper. 

839.325 

This play by the author of ‘ De Pest in Beieren’ is published as a 
supplement to Groot-Nederland. The scene is laid in Bavaria, and 
the date of the action is about 1420. The first two acts take place 
in the forecourt of the castle of Hackeberg, near Augsburg, and the 
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impressive third act in the market square of Munich. The heroine 
is the daughter of a surgeon in Munich, and two of the principal 
characters are Albert, son of the reigning Duke Ernest of Bavaria, 
and his friend Otto of Hackeberg. 


Farley (Anthony). Lretrrers To my NEPHEW; edited by S. G. 
Hobson. Harrap, 1917. 74 in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 826.9 
In these letters, purporting to have been written by a man of the 
world to lis nephew at Cambridge, there are some things to which 
not every one will yield a ready assent : such as “ To be a gentleman 
in serious business spells failure,” ‘‘ that stodgy back-number, 
Southey,’’ and the very candid criticism of certain forms of medical 
treatment now in vogue. But there is a fund of common sense in 
Mr. “ Farley’s”’ pages: for instance, “‘ Don’t be ashamed to have 
your underclothing mended and your socks darned. Not to do so 
is the mark of the nouveaux riches ; to do so is one of the minor marks 
of a gentleman.” On p. 20, by “ demnition pow-wow ”’ is evidently 
meant the ‘‘demnition bow-wows’”’ to which Mr. Mantalini was 
ultimately driven. 


Hayes (Elizabeth A.). THoucuts ON Many THEMES. Elliot Stock, 
1917. 7} in. 104 pp., 2/6 n. 828.9 
Aphorisms, short verses, jottings, and paragraphs which in a few 
cases attain the length and dignity of essays, unite to form this 
volume. The subjects range from such topics as * Reason and 
Faith’ and ‘ Elocution’ to ‘Chinese Characteristics’ and ‘ First 
Impressions of Ilfracombe.’ 


Ince (George). THE INTERPRETERS. Constable, 1917. 74 in. 
126 pp., 2/ n. 822.9 
Mr. Ince faces facts more frankly than most persons do—for 
instance, the refusal of employers to grant such a rise in wages as 
could be met by an economic reduction in their own expenditure ; 
but his theme deserved more careful and adequate treatment. 
One cannot help comparing his play unfavourably with Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s ‘Strife. We welcome, however, any honest attempt to 
interest the general public in a subject which, we believe, lies at 
the root of all warfare, namely, individual callousness towards the 
needs of others. 


Ker (William Paton). THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (English Associa- 
tion, pamphlet No. 35). A. V. Houghton, Imperial College 
Union, South Kensington, S.W., 1916. 10 in. 15 pp. ‘or 

820.9 
Prof. Ker, President of the Association in 1915, summarizes the 

Zeitgeist of the eighteenth century as it reveals itself not only in 

literature, but also in music, architecture, and painting, and finds 

it expressed in the convention which “keeps the artists from 
eccentricity, vanity, and ‘expense of spirit.’ ”’ 


*Legrand (Philippe E.). THe New GREEK CoMEDY, Kwpwdia Nea; 
translated by James Loeb; with an introduction by John 
Williams White. London, Heinemann ; New York, Putnam, 
1917. 9 in. 566 pp. index, 15/ n. 882.6 

In this book the translator has ably condensed Prof. Legrand’s 
original work, by omitting much detail specially intended for 
scholars. As @ result, the matter is rendered more suitable for 
general readers. The volume deals with the comedies of Menander, 

Philemon, Anaxippus, and others; and it is pointed out that, if 

these works lack the scathing satire, pungent humour, and wide range 

of the plays of Aristophanes, they nevertheless portray realistically 
the commonplaces of everyday lite in Athens, and the themes are 
handled so skilfully that monotony is avoided. The characteristic 
features of the Greek comedies of the new period are treated in an 
interesting manner. Thus we find discussions on the various classes 
of dramatis persone and their adventures ; the language, external 
and internal structure, purpose, and moral value of the plays; the 
nature of the comic elements ; and the enlightenment which the 
imitations by Plautus and Terence yield regarding the New Comedy. 


Leslie (Henrietta). A Strate or THincs: AN ATOM OF NONSENSE. 

Daniel [1917]. 7} in. 23 pp. paper, 3d. n. 822.9 

A short satirical play, aimed at privileged bureaucracies, selfish 

capitalism, and slothful, unintelligent rulers. The two ridiculous 

kings in the play are dethroned, and a woman is elected monarch in 

their stead, but she bestows the crown upon the people who have 
revolted. 


Spottiswoode (Sylvia, Mrs. W. Hugh), ed. Privrers’ Piz. ‘ The 
Sphere’ and ‘The Tatler’ Offices, 1917. 114 in. 64 pp. il. 
paper, 1/ n. 827.9 

This publication scarcely comes up to the standard of a few years 
ago; but the contributions by Messrs. G. R. Sims, W. Pett Ridge, 
and R. Rigby are amusing and readable; and some oi the 

illustrations—such as Mr. W. Heath Robinson’s ‘ High Art as 4 

Sauce to a Low Diet’ and Mr. F. Buchanan’s ‘Man Outside’ and 

‘Man Inside ’—are laughable. 
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Stopes (Marie C.). Conquest; or, A PIECE oF JADE: a play in 
three acts. French, 1917. 7%} in. 94 pp., 1/ n. - 822.9 
A well-knit play concerning the reconstruction of international 
relations after the War, with special regard to the future preservation 
of peace. The scene shifts from a New Zealand sheep-farm to a 
London drawing-room, both in war-time. If the second act is 
inclined to be didactic, the third provides plenty of dramatic interest 
in the unmasking of a German spy. 


Williamson (Claude C. H.). Some AspEects OF MEN AND THINGS. 
Stockwell, 1917. 9 in. 213 pp., 3/ n. 824.9 
Dissertations on various topics, such as ‘Cardinal Newman,’ 
‘Robert Hugh Benson,’ ‘ Right or Might ?” ‘ Modernism,’ ‘ The Art 
of Mrs. Meynell,’ and ‘ Eucken and Balfour. Although as regards 
length these discussions might be classed under the heading of 
“essays,” the style in which they are composed approximates rather 
to such “ table-talk”’ as one finds in Coleridge or Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. This method has a charm akin to that of rummaging 
through an artist’s porttolio of sketches, since it permits ot odd 
jottings and vivid impressions of the different subjects, which would 
have been ruled out had a strictly logical sequence been followed. 


POETRY. 


An Annual of New Poetry, 1917. Constable. 1917. 94 in. 164 pp., 
5/ n. 821.9 
Poems by Messrs. Gordon Bottomley, Edward Eastaway, Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson, Robert Frost, John Drinkwater, W. H. Davies, 
R. C. Trevelyan, and T. Sturge Moore are included in this volume. 
The two authors first named are responsible for thirty of the fifty-two 
items in the collection. Mr. Trevelyan’s contribution is a play, 
of which the scene and dramatis persone are Indian. Mr. Moore 
contributes one long poem, ‘Micah.’ Several of Mr. Bottomley’s 
pieces, and others in the volume, are notable productions. 


Brooke (H. Brian), psewd. Korongo. Porms; with a foreword by 
M. P. Willcocks. Lane, 1917, 8 in. 183 pp. 9 il. (including 
por.), 3/6 n. 821.9 

Capt. Brooke, who was mortally wounded while leading his men 
during the British attack upon the German trenches at Mametz in 

July, 1916, had lived for some time in British East Africa, where he 

became known to the Masai as Korongo, “ the Big Man.’ Restless 

and adventurous, he hunted big game, studied the natives, and 
keenly observed the types of rough and half-civilized white men 
frequently met with in frontier regions. His poems, which are 
rugged in form, but often display genuine feeling and undeniable 
power, mostly have as their themes incidents or episodes in the 
lives of such men. ‘The Missing Something’ and ‘The Dying 
Pioneer’ are characteristic examples of the author’s work. 


Burke (Thomas). Lonpon Lamps: a book Grant 
Richards, 1917. 8} by 4} in. 48 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Mr. Burke has already shown himself one of the truest poets of the 
London streets, especially of evening and darkness and lamplight, 
in the prose as well as in the verses in his earlier book ‘ Nights in 
Town,’ some of the verses being republished here. He is vividly 
descriptive, sensuous, sentimental, and always musical ; he captures 
the spirit and atmosphere of Marylebone, Peckham, Limehouse, and 
Poplar, and interprets them in sympathetic lines. He often tries, 
however, to get too much music from a single note : “ lyric wonder,” 
“lyric Highbury,” “‘lyric air,” “lyric lover,” and “lyric glee” are 
examples of amannerism. But the newer poems, especially ‘Growing 
Up,’ ‘Shops,’ and the ‘ Postscript,’ show him advancing in power and 
versatility. 


*Dubash (Peshoton Sorabji Goolbai). RATIONALISTIC AND OTHER 
Poems. British Bardic Brotherhood, 39 Upper Bedford Place, 
W.C., 1917. 64 in. 73 pp. paper, 2/ 821.9 

The author deserves credit for attempting the difficult feat of 
writing verse in what is to him a foreign language. His lines on 

Prayers,’ ‘ Religions,’ and ‘ Britannia and Mother Hind’ should be 

tead for their practical common sense, and the glimpses they afford 

of the Oriental point of view. 


Ewer (W. N.). Five Souts; and other war-time verses. ‘ The 
Herald, 21 Tudor Street, E.C. [1917]. 8 in. 47 pp. paper, 1/ n. 
821.9 

The first of these striking poems originally appeared in The Nation, 
and the majority in The Herald and other papers. The effective 
simplicity of ‘ Five Souls’ and ‘ 1814—1914’ ; the mordant irony of 
_ The Only Way,’ ‘The Convert,’ ‘Grace before Dividends,’ and 
A Shipowner’s Chanty ’ ; and the grave pathos of ‘ The Sinn Fein 
ead,’ at once arrest the reader’s attention. Mr. Ewer’s verse is 
unequal, for there is a notable distance between the title-poem, 
‘18141914,’ or ‘The Sinn Fein Dead,’ and some of the piéces 
occasion introducing @ personal note, such as ‘ Missing,’ ‘ A Ballade 
of Confidence,’ and ‘Jos’ ; but all is forceful and virile. This can 
asserted, even in the absence of agreement with some of the 
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author’s opinions. A good feature of the book is the arrangement of 
the poems in chronological order ; and a word of commendation must 
be spared for the manner in which the volume has been produced. 
There is a little slip in the date appended to the third poem. 


Ford (S. Gertrude). 


sung in war-time. 


A Ficut To a FINISH ; and other songs of peace 
Daniel, 1917. 7} in. 22 pp. paper, 3d. n. 
821.9 
A fine scorn of war, imaginative versatility in form and subject, 
and genuine pathos, characterize these poems by Miss 8S. Gertrude 
Ford. ‘An Ungardened City,’ ‘C’est la Guerre,” ‘To Women,’ and 
the couplets which give the title to the. book, are especially note- 
worthy ; but the collection as a whole displays the author's intuitive 
perception of common life-experiences in the present anxious times. 


Garstin (Crosbie), VAGaBoND VERSES. Sidgwick & Jackson [1917]. 

8 in. 69 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

Mr. Garstin throws gauchos, ponchos, sun-girls, twanged guitars, 

tom-toms, and all the picturesque paraphernalia of vagabond 

balladry, into a rattling measure, and adds songs of war, of the sea, 

and of hunting, in the Masefield-Newbolt-Kipling style that is a 
favourite with many minor bards. 


Herford (Charles Harold). Nationa AND INTERNATIONAL IDEALS 
IN THE ENGLISH Poets (reprinted from the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, April-Sept., 1916). Manchester, University 
Press [1916]. 10 in. 24 pp. boards, 1/ n. 821.09 

Prof. Herford traces the expansion and purification of the idea 
of patriotism from simple devotion to one’s own country, through 
the passion for law and liberty implicit in Shakespeare and Milton, 
and the idea of international liberty derived by Wordsworth and 

Shelley from the French Revolution, to the union of national and 

international idealism which inspired Meredith, Browning, and 

Swinburne. 


Looker (Samuel J.). Staves or THE SworD; and other verses: 
Daniel, 1917. 7} in. 16 pp. paper, 3d. n. 821.9 
Several of the poems in this booklet manifest the sadness with 
which the writer regards the misery caused by armed conflict, and 
his deep sense of the futility of war. But not all of the pieces are 
sorrowiul. ‘Love of Earth’ and the sonnets entitled ‘ Nightfall’ 
and ‘My Home,’ for instance, are attuned to a happier key. Some 
of the poems might have had a greater degree of technical finish ; 
but the writer is a thinker, and has real vision. 


Malaher (Bruce), THE Wizarp’s Loom; and other poems. Stone- 
ham, 1916. 7} in. 64 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
These poems possess charm and freshness; and in some of the 
pieces, such as ‘ The Angry Sea’ and ‘ Nightfall on the Moors,’ there 
is an element of artless simplicity. Mr. Malaher sings, not of the 
War, nor of problems of the day, but of woods, and wells, and 
fairyland ; of memories and dreams, friendship and love. ‘ Thistle- 
down’ is an attractive little poem ; the title-piece and ‘ The Horse- 
man’ are also specially good. The author’s ear for rhyme is nearly 
always accurate, but ‘“saw’’ and “more,” in the fourth verse of 
‘The Land of the Pyramids,’ should have been avoided. Several of 
the poems relate to Egypt. In the second stanza of ‘The Sphinx’ 
**mein’’ should obviously be mien ; but the author, being on active 
service in Mesopotamia, has been unable to correct and revise the 
volume. 
Manning (Frederic). Murray, 1917. 7 in. 86 pp., 2 paddy 
The author of that fine prose work, ‘Scenes and Portraits,’ gets 
the themes of his new volume of verses both from the pre-war-time 
world and from the terrible world at the front. All the poems dealing 
with the latter are in vers libre. Is it that such material is yet too 
crude for the fine workmanship of true poetry? For Mr. Manning 
can turn an epigram like this :— 
Earth held thee not, whom now the gray seas hold, 
By the blue Cyclades, and even the sea 
Palls but the mortal, for men’s hearts enfold, 
Inviolate, the untamed youth of thee. 
Mr. Manning’s thoughts are always worthy of the nobler vesture. 


Marsh (Fred). THE LABOURER ON Mount HELICON: poems. 
Bristol, Arrowsmith (Simpkin & Marshall), 1917. 7 in. 72 pp. 
paper, 1/n. 821.9 

Mr. Marsh has no doubt found pleasure in expressing his harmless 
and well-worn fancies ; but in these days of scarce paper and over- 
worked compositors many of his verses, to quote his own phrase, 

**seem but worthless lumber,” especially when to coerce them into 

scansion he has to accent rav‘ine, melan’choly, com’plaint, an’tique, 

&c., so differently from the English spoken at Clifton, whence much 

of his inspiration flows. 

Meyerstein (E. H. W.). THe Witcues’ Sappatu. Ozford, Blackwell, 
1917. 8 in. 63 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 

The title-piece is in the form of a lyrical drama. It has fluent 
blank verse and some taking lyrics, but is slight in content and not 
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very dramatic. 
fairly good. 


Monro (Harold). Srrancs Meetines. Poetry Bookshop, 1917. 
84 in. 63 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Though the series of short verses in different metres called ‘ Strange 
Meetings’ has nothing of the superficial finish and meretricious 
brilliance of much casual verse published nowadays, it has more 
of the real stuff of poetry. It is a series of orientations, the poet 
palpably struggling in obscurity and doubt for a clear vision of the 
world. Among the accompanying pieces the same attitude to 
reality and the same sincerity are apparent. 


Murray (Charles). A SovcH 0’ War. 
glossary, paper, 1/ n. 

Verses in broad Scots, with an easy, swinging rhythm and wide 
vocabulary, inspired by the stirring times in which we live. Some of 
these poems have appeared in The Times, The Aberdeen University 
Review, Chambers’s Journal, and elsewhere. 


Of the verses that follow, ‘ The Coming of Love’ is 


Constable, 1917. 7 in. 56 pp- 
821.9 


O’Bruadair (David). THe Porms or Davip O’ Bruaparr: part 3, 
containing poems from the year 1682 till the poet’s death in 
1698 ; edited, with introduction, translation, and notes, also 
with glossary and an index of proper names to the three parts, 
by the Rev. John C. Mac Erlean (Irish Texts Society, vol. 18). 
Irish Texts Society (Simpkin & Marshall), 1917. 9 in. 318 pp. 
corrigenda, glossary, indexes. 891.621 


This volume brings to an end the poems of David O’ Bruadair, 
and completes the editor’s labour of many years. The poems in the 
volume throw light upon the difference of opinion which existed in 
regard to the advisability of accepting or rejecting the Articles or 
Treaty of Limerick. The Irish text is accompanied by an English 
translation, and the book is well provided with foot-notes. 


Oxenham!(John). THe Vision SPLENDID : some verse for the times 
and the times to come. Methuen, 1917. 64 in. 96 pp. paper, 
1/n. 821.9 


In the little volume before us the author of ‘ Bees in Amber’ and 
* All’s Well’ has set before his numerous readers @ series of poems 
with a predominantly religious tone. The “ Vision Splendid ”’ is of 
“ a world in which God and Right shall reign supreme.” The longest, 
and perhaps the most striking, piece in the book is ‘ The Ballad of 
Jim Baxter.’ ‘ Promoted,’ ‘The Cross-Roads,’ and ‘ Edith Cavell’ 
are other noteworthy poems. 


Robinson (Edna Moore). TENNYSON’s USE OF THE BIBLE (Hesperia, 
Ergdnzungsreihe ; Schriften zur englischen Philologie, 4). Gét- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht; Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1917. 94 in. 110 pp. introduction, $1.50. 821.81 


The author's aim is to show from the way in which Tennyson makes 
use of Scriptural scenes and phrases the successive stages of his 
artistic development. While tracing the effect of Biblical language 
and imagery upon his selective art, the author disclaims any attempt 
to show its influence upon the poet’s personal experience, except 
what may be inferred from the changing methods in which he 
employs it. Two tables of quotations are given, one following the 
Biblical order of book, chapter, and verse, the other the order of the 
poems. 


Ross-Lewin (the Brothers), IN Briratn’s NEED. Erskine Mac- 
donald, 1917. 74 in. 64 pp. paper, 1/n. 821.9 


The War has inspired these verses, which more than make up in 
patriotism what they lack in finish. 


Ryves (Evangeline). Rounninc Fires: plays and poems. Elkin 
Mathews, 1917. 6} in. 125 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 


_ Four prose plays are included in this book. The most dramatic 
is that which gives the volume its title. More mystical in character 
are ‘The Gypsy-Angel, ‘Zoé, and ‘House of Man.’ Delicate 
imagination, tunefulness, and a strain of mysticism are essential 
and attractive features of Miss Ryves’s verse. Some of the vignettes, 
or prose poems, are effective, and marked by vitality. 


*Selver (P.), ed. MopERN RussIAN PoEtrRy: texts and translations ; 
selected and translated with an introduction by P. Selver. 
Kegan Paul (New York, Dutton & Co.), 1917. 74 in. 81 pp., 
2/6 n. 891.71 


As the translations preserve, as far as possible, the style and 
rhythm of the originals, this little anthology of modern Russian 
poy deserves a welcome. Selections are given from the works of 

almont, Block, Bryusov, Bunin, Hippius, Lokhvitskaya, Merejh- 
kovsky, Minsky, Sologub, and Solovyev. We quote a brief example 
a whose poems show, even in reproduction, a fine lyrica] 
quality :— 
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* ELECTRICITY.” 
Two threads are closely hafted, 
The ends are unconfined. 
"Tis “yea” and ‘nay ”’—not grafted, 
Not grafted,—but entwined. 
Dim is the weft that mates them 
Close and inanimate, Fi 
But wakening awaits them, 
And they the same await. 
End unto end is taken,— 
Fresh ‘“‘ yea ” and “‘ nay ”’ ignite, 
And “ yea”’ and “ nay ”’ awaken, 
Into one moulding shaken, 
And from their death comes—light. 


Watson (William). THe Man wuo Saw; and other poems arising 
out of the War. Murray, 1917. 74 in. 96 pp., 3/6n. 821.9 
Mr. Watson remarks in his preface that during the present war 
he has had the satisfaction of feeling “‘ not even the most momentary 
doubt or misgiving as to the perfect righteousness of his country’s 
cause.” The title-poem is followed by twenty-four sonnets, placed 
together, independently of their chronological relation to the rest 
of the pieces in the book. Among the finest of the sonnets are those 
entitled ‘Tranquil Liberty,’ ‘Commemorative,’ and * You at the 
Helm.’ A foot-note to ‘The Three Alfreds’ tells us that friends 
have asked the author not to republish this sonnet, but that he does 
so ‘‘ because he believes it to be the truth.” The many beautifully 
phrased poems in the collection include the lilting, swinging lines 
entitled ‘The Charge of the 9th Lancers,’ ‘The Battle of the 
Bight,’ and ‘ Liége.’ We quote a verse from the last-named :— 
Watched by a world that yearned to aid, 
Lonely she stood but undismayed. 
Resplendent was the part she played, 
And pure. 
Praised be her heroes, proud her sons ! 
She threw her soul into the guns. 
Her name shall, with the loveliest ones, 
Endure. 


White (Bernard Charles de Boismaison). REMEMBRANCE; and 
other verses; edited, with a memoir, by de V. Payen-Payne. 
Selwyn & Blount, 1917. 7} in. 64 pp. il. 2 pors.,3/6n. 821.9 

The late Lieut. Bernard C. de B. White, who was killed at La 

Boisselle during the general offensive of July 1, 1916, seems, from 

the memoir written by Mr. de V. Payen-Payne, to have been 6 

gallant officer, and a sensitive, many-sided, and brilliant man. 

Only thirty years old, he had written, besides the poems in this 

volume, a novel, and numerous articles for well-known serial pub- 

lications, and carried out some meritorious artistic work. White's 
poems breathe an optimistic spirit, and show considerable versatility. 


Woodberry (George Edward). Iprat Passion: sonnets. [Boston] 
Printed for the Woodberry Society, 1917. 9 in. 50 pp. 811.5 
Mr. Woodberry’s sonnets are carved in material as flawless and 
cold as marble. His form is the strictest Petrarchan, and it is 
seldom that he allows the octave to run over into the sestet, or even 
admits the slightest hypermetrical licence. A few double rhymes 
and some elisions would relieve the impeccable uniformity of rhythm. 
Though the love he sings is ideal, there is true passion in his verse, 
if @ passion bloodless and ethereal. He disdains not human love, 
for this ministers to the ideal passion— 
These lower loves mirror the love above. 
And, as he says elsewhere, 
Spirit through nature is but more refined. 
Mr. Woodberry is a philosophic poet, and says many fine things :— 
The soul, in which true being doth begin, 
and 
True love repeals all codes that have defined 
Higher and lower in its ministry ; 
True love hath no diversity of kind, 
And undivided must its nature be ; 
Earthly or heavenly, my soul divined, 
Only through passion cometh purity. 
He falls below his usual standard of correctness in the sonnet with 
the rhyme-scheme ‘“ trance,’ “haunts,” “enchants,” ‘ counten- 
ance’; and does not keep up the majesty and resonance of the 
opening :— 
The kings of thought and lords of chivalry 
Knighted me in great ages long ago. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


HAMLET, AN IDEAL PRINCE; and other essays 
in Shakespearean interpretation. Boston, Mass., R. G. Badger 
[1916]. 74 in. 317 pp. notes, index, $1.50 n. 822,33 

In his interpretation of ‘ Hamlet’ the author seeks to show that 
too much stress has been laid by critics on the supposed mystery of 
the Prince of Denmark’s character, and insufficient attention given 
to the plot and setting of the drama. He contends that a purely 
psychological interest could not explain its popularity with Eliza 
bethan audiences, since men of action and vigour were the heroes 


Crawford (W. A.). 
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of the day, so that we have to discover what it was in ‘ Hamlet’ 
that appealed to Shakespeare’s generation. The secret, according 
to Prof. Crawford, lies in the fact that Hamlet was the national 
deliverer of his country, and that the difficulty of his task was to 
prevent his desire for private revenge obscuring his duty to his 
troubled country. The effort to avoid civil war, and the ghost’s 
injunction to refrain from involving his mother in the punishment of 
his uncle, are, in the author’s opinion, sufficient to explain Hamlet’s 
hesitation and delay—a view developed in a thoughtful and scholarly 
manner, with ample references to the text. Other plays examined 
with similar care are ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ Othello,’ and 
‘King Lear,’ and these are equally worthy of consideration as 
examples of Shakespeare’s art in uniting character and circumstance. 


*Hazlitt (William). CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS; with 
an introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (World’s Classics. 
205). Milford[1917}. 6 in. 327 pp., 1/n. 822.33 

First published in 1817, this work on its inclusion in “‘ The World’s 

Classics’ has been provided with a short biographical and critical 

introduction by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 


Sargeaunt (W. D.). Macsretu: the play as Shakespeare wrote it. 
Heath & Cranton, 1916. 7 in. 47 pp. boards, 1/6 n. 822.33 
The author believes he can show that the present-day editor of 
‘Macbeth,’ supposing himself to find in the eighteenth-century 
editions of the play a just interpretation of the punctuation in the 
folio of 1623, accepts unknowingly many emendations which are really 
corruptions of the original text. In the folio version, the author 
contends, “‘ we have an almost correct print of a faultlessly written 

play.” 

FICTION. 


Bain (F. W.). THe Livery or Eve. Methuen [1917]. 7 in. 
108 pp. introd. boards, 3/6 n. 
Another of Mr. Bain’s Indian stories, this one being based on the 
theory of the transmigration of souls. 


Beith (John Hay), pseud. Ian Hay. Lres Premiers Cent MILLE ; 
traduction de Georges Richet et Emile Herzog. Paris, Nelson 
[1917]. 7 in. 287 pp., 1 fr. 25. 823.9 

A fluent translation of ‘The First Hundred Thousand,’ published 

in 1915. 


Benson (Edward Frederick). Tur ImacGe In THE Sanp (Nelson 
Inbraries). Nelson [1917]. 64 in. 472 pp., 9d. n. 
Cheap edition. 


*Bourget (Paul). Lazartne. Paris, Plon-Nourrit [1917]. 74 in. 
299 pp. 843.9 
This is a tragic tale of the ill-starred love between a young girl, 
@ devout Catholic who renders unquestioning obedience to the 
ordinances of her faith, and a captain whose wife has been un- 
faithful to him, and is divorced from him. The young man, 
wounded early in the present War, stays in a sanatorium for con- 
valescent officers near the abode of the heroine ; and the two thus 
make one another’s acquaintance. The divorced wife conveys 
to the heroine the intelligence that the officer has been married. 
It will be gathered that the plot is simple, and by no means un- 
familiar, for it hinges almost entirely upon the antinomy between 
the Catholic and secular views of divorce; but M. Paul Bourget 
is a master of style, and the charm of the story arises out of the 
artistry with which the author presents it to the reader. The 
hero is tempted by his love for the heroine to commit a terrible 
crime, but he expiates it by an act of supreme gallantry and self- 
sacrifice upon the field of battle. Though sad, ‘ Lazarine’ is a 
work of art of much distinction. 


Bowen (Marjorie), Curtous HapprEnincs: short stories. Mills 
& Boon [1917]. 7} in. 279 pp., 6/ 

They are indeed ‘curious happenings” that the author has 
thought fit to record in this collection of short stories. In the 
first a lady, out of jealousy of her sister-in-law, drowns her 
four-year-old nephew by holding him under the water of the pond 
into which he has fallen in his effort to escape from her, and then 
accepts from her brother and his wife a present of diamonds which 
they offer in the belief that she had endeavoured to rescue the 
child. In another story a man murders his brother’s betrothed, 
and then persuades his brother to help him to bury the corpse 
in the belief that it is that of a man. There are surely 
fnough tragedies in the world at the present moment without an 
author of ability devoting her talent to the description of such 
morbid incidents. 


Branco (Camilo Castello). Amor DE Perpict6n : HIsToRIA DE UNA 
AMILIA : novela original portuguesa ; traducida al castellano 
por * * * (Coleccién Espanola Nelson). Paris, Nelson [1017]. 
6} in. 288 pp., 1 fr. 25 n. 869.39 
A translation into Spanish of a Portuguese novel. 
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Broughton (Rhoda). A THORN IN THE FLESH. Stanley Paul 
[1917]. 74in. 318 pp., 6/ 

Miss Broughton presents us with a curious congeries of characters. 
in a county town in the first year of the War—two girls, two women, 
and two men, very dissimilar in temperament and character. We 
cannot say they interest us, though Miss Broughton will no doubt © 
retain her wide public, but her doing so will, we believe, be more a- 
tribute to a technique which, after fifty years, still stands critical 
tests, than to the intrinsic worth of the description and characteri-- 
zation in her latest novel. 


Bryce (Mrs. Charles), THE Lone Spoon. Lane, 1917. 7} ine 
303 pp., 6/ 

This is a story of a bad baronet of German extraction and un- 
governable temper, who makes his wife’s life miserable, and meets 
with a fate which he richly deserves. The heroine has some startling. 
adventures, but ultimately finds happiness. 


Burgin (G. B.). A Punter or Strincs. Hutchinson, 1917. 7} ine. 
312 pp., 6/ 

This story is laid in French Canada, and concerns the machinations 
of a priest who contrives to set the community, both Catholic and 
Protestant, by the ears. A love-story provides a tepid interest, but 
the landscape is better than the portrait-painting throughout. 


Clarke (Isabel C.). THe DEEP Heart. Hutchinson, 1917. 7} in. 
320 pp., 6/ 
A love-story which owes much of its interest to the setting on the 
Bay of Naples. The fervent Catholicism shown in other books by 
this author is again present. 


Cobban (James Maclaren). THe Rep Svuttan: the remarkable 
adventures in Western Barbary of Sir Cosmo Maclaurin, Bart... 
of Monzie in the County of Perth (Nelson Libraries). Nelson. 
{1917}. 64 in. 379 pp., 9d. n. 

Cheap edition. 


Cooke (Marjorie Benton). THe GIRL WHO LIVED IN THE WoOoDs.. 
Jarrolds [19171. 7} in. 304 pp., 6/ 
An interesting and readable book, but somewhat marred by 
sentimentality of treatment; the characters are drawn too much 
“to scale,” and are not always sufficiently lifelike. 


Crespigny (Mrs. Philip Champion de). Srortrs or TO-DAY AND- 
YesTERDAY. Mills & Boon [1917]. 8 in. 313 pp., 6/ 

Light in style, and often diverting, the stories collected in this. 
volume are well fitted for holiday reading or the like ; and, notwith- 
standing an impression of sameness conveyed by the series as a whole,. 
the book is quite good company for leisure moments. 


Dell (Ethel M.). Tae HunprepTtH CHANCE. Hutchinson, 1917. 
7% in. 432 pp., 6/ 

The cover of this book informs us that at least 45,000 copies had 
been printed before publication. As the story runs to 424 pages, this- 
represents much material and considerable energy. There would be 
more justification for the expenditure, were the contents more- 
original and better set forth. Readers of popular fiction will no 
doubt revel in the rough-diamond hero and the plausible villain, the 
atmosphere of the racing stable, &c. ; but the whole has been much 
better done many times already, and if this sort of book did not: 
continue to appear, classics might receive more attention. 


Fletcher (J. S.). THE Perttous Crossways. Ward & Lock, 1917. 
74 in. 312 pp., 5/n. 

The criminal mystery is very well worked out, and the result, 
only apparent towards the end, is an ingenious surprise, though it. 
must be confessed that, in achieving this, the author distorts (or 
at least reconstructs) his characters to some extent. 


Gould (Nat), NevER 1x Dovustr. Long [1917]. 7 in. 254 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 
Popular edition. 


Gould (Nat). THe SmasHer. Long, 1917. 7} in. 288 pp., 6/ 

This is a good example of the author’s characteristic and popular 
style, and interest is maintained from beginning to end. The 
description of the plight of the hero and his faithful mare in the 
parched wilderness of Northern Australia is vivid and moving. The 
mare has a foal which becomes, in the language of the initiated, a 
“smasher,” and by its racing prowess astonishes the men of 
Kalgoorlie. The novel is healthy, and full of “ go.” 


Gould (Nat), Tae Waite Aras. Long [1917]. 8} in. 1247pp."il. 
paper, 6d. 

A pleasant tale of a beautiful and wealthy girl who loves horses 
sets up @ racing establishment, and possesses Arabs in addition 
Among the latter is @ wonderful white horse, a present from an Arab- 
chief, a friend of the heroine’s father. A love-interest is included. 
in the story. 
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“Gregorovitsh (Dimitry). THe FisHERMEN ; with a preface by Dr. 
Angelo 8. Rappoport. Stanley Paul [1917]. 74 in. 368 PP. . 
Striking features of this author’s work are his intimate analysis 
of the characters of many types of Russian workers ; the wonderful 
minuteness with which he relates the histories of the lives, even of 
whole families, of the peasant class ; and the large-hearted sympathy 
of his outlook upon their loves and sorrows. These characteristics 
are evident in every chapter of the story before us, which has been 
well translated by Dr. Rappoport. The accounts of the fishermen, 
the wastrel’s efforts to work, the Komarevo fair, the wedding, and 
the hard-working villagers are of much interest ; and the tale as a 
whole is arresting. 


Hamilton (Cosmo). At wHOSE Door? Hurst & Blackett, 1917. 
74 in. 346 pp., 6/ 

A novel dealing with the social evil. The book relates how the 
family of a doctor in New York, consisting of two sons and two 
daughters, narrowly escapes disaster owing to the reluctance of the 
parents to teach their children the plain facts of sex. Some will not 
endorse the author’s censure of the father and mother, as the children 
had at least sufficient intelligence to have added to their limited 
knowledge by a perusal of the books on the subject in their father’s 
library. The author ignores the fact that venereal disease, like 
other contagious diseases, may be contracted in a perfectly innocent 
manner, 


Harrison (H. S.). QuEED (Constable's Shilling Series). Constable, 
1917. 7 in. 446 pp. boards, 1/n. 
A cheap edition. 


Heilgers (Louise). THar Rep-HEADED Girt. Jenkins, 1917. 
74 in. 315 pp., 5/ n. 

Sheila, the red-headed girl and artists’ model, causes many heart- 
burnings, and behaves decidedly badly towards both her male and 
female friends. The book is written in an easy, readable style, and 
the author distributes fortunes with 2 liberal hand, but she does not 
endow some of the chief characters with much common sense. 


Hewlett (Maurice). Tuorcits or TREADHOLT. Ward & Lock, 
1917. 7} in. 304 pp. il., 5/n. 

Another of the Icelandic Sagas which have lately engrossed 
the attention of Mr. Hewlett. It is told with simplicity, and is 
@ stimulating recital of a man’s courageous battle with sorrow and 
hardship. 


Le Queux (William). Donovan or WHITEHALL. Pearson, 1917. 
7 in. 169 pp. boards, 1/ n. ‘ 

The adventurous journeys of a King’s Foreign Service Messenger 
to various European capitals, including Berlin and Vienna, during 
the War, are well described in this volume, the reader of which is 
provided with an abundance of excitement. 


Metcalfe (Edith). THe Hanpie or Six. Ward & Lock, 1917. 
74 in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 

The plot turns upon the troubles of a brother and a sister who 
both commit forgery—one for selfish, the other for unselfish reasons. 
There is, moreover, a sufficiency of the usual ingredients of melo- 
drama—an unscrupulous lawyer, stolen papers, a mysterious bag, 
and a secret marriage—forming an agreeable mixture for such readers 
as enjoy sensational incidents. 


Miall (Derwent), A THREEFOLD THREAT. Ward «& Lock, 1917. 
7} in. 320 pp. front., 5/ n. 

The private inquiry agent in this story is less preternaturally 
endowed with perspicacity than some of those highly unreal per- 
sonages who are introduced into modern detective tales. The reader 
is, however, provided with a sufficiency of well-regulated thrills ; 
but the motives of the criminal seem inadequate. 


Orezy (Baron2ss), Mrs. Montagu Barstow. A SHEAF OF BLUEBELLS. 
Hutchinson, 1917. 74 in. 348 pp., 6/ 

Very exciting is this story of royalist plotting during the period 
following the coronation of Napoleon I. The arch-plotter is a widow, 
a@ French marquise, one of whose sons, to his mother’s exasperation, 
has fought for, and is loyal to, Napoleon. The other son, by a 
later marriage, is a royalist and helps the marquise in her political 
intrigues. An armament factory, the property of the imperialist 
son, who provides munitions for the Emperor’s use, is the scene 
of some ot the most thrilling episodes in the book. The plot is 
ingenious, and is well worked out by the author, whose able handling 
oi similar themes is familiar to a wide circle of readers. 


Ramuz (C.F.). Le RiGNe pE L'Esprit MALIN (Les Cahiers Vaudois, 
3e série, ler et 2e cahiers). Lausanne, ‘ Les Cahiers Vaudois,’ 
1917. 8 in. 223 pp. paper. 843.9 

A tale somewhat of the nature of an allegory, relating how a 
country district comes under an evil influence, and the method of 
its redemption. 


*. 
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Roberts (Theodore Goodridge). Buirssincron’s Fotty. Long {1917}, 
7 in. 320 pp., 1/ n. 
Popular edition. 


Sinclair (Upton). Syuvi1a. Long [1917]. 7 in. 316 pp.. 1/ n. 
Popular edition. 


Somerset (Oxford). Hayte. Mills & Boon [1917]. 7} in. 311 pp., 
6/ 


This novel attempts to present an impartial view of the pros 
and cons of marriage versus “‘ free-love.”’ The heroine is a young 
woman who lives by her own choice as the mistress of an elderly 
barrister in India, for whom she feels no particular sentiment beyond 
an easy tolerance. She meets a young clergyman whose views 
of her status are of the conventional order, and whose efforts to 
patch up a marriage between her and the barrister have the effect 
of severing their relationship. After a good deal of unnecessarily 
protracted argument, the clergyman and the heroine settle down 
as husband and wife. 

Stern (G. B.). Granp Cuan. Nisbet [1917]. 74 in. 462 pp., 6/ 

Though the grand chain of the lancers plays its part in bringing 
Dermod and Bronwyn together, the book 1s by no means of a light 
or entertaining description. Dermod has had an irresponsible, 
self-indulgent father, and the grandmother constantly checks the 
lad’s better feelings by reminding him of his father’s failings ; his 
mother tries to arrange his life for him ; and one of his aunts con- 
trives to make herself extremely unpleasant. The story is largely 
concerned with the struggle between the younger and older genera- 
tions as to their right to enjoy themselves in any way they please, 
and at anybody’s expense. 


Thorne (Guy), AND IT cAME TO Pass. Jarrolds [1917]. 7 in. 
345 pp. paper, 1/ n. 
Popular edition. 


Wellock (Wilfred). GopILIEvE: an adaptation by Wilfred Wellock 
of a fable by Felix Ortt of Holland. Daniel [1917]. 7} in. 

16 pp. paper, 3d. n. $23.9 

A fine fable, the central idea of which is that the Spirit of Peace 
ultimately triumphs over the whole of a land, the peoples of which 
had once been frequently at war, owing to the covetousness and greed 
of their rulers. The story is clearly narrated, and the style is good. 


Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.). THe Man Marker. Werner 
Laurie [1917]. 74 in. 255 pp., 2/6 n. 

The story of a youthful couple who marry in haste, and live so 
extravagantly the first year that they find it necessary to retrench. 
The curtailment of luxuries causes a lessening of their affection, 
and they drift apart; but after several years’ estrangement they 
come together again. 

Wynne (May), A Main or Brittany. Jarrolds (1917). 
252 pp., 1/n. 

Cheap edition. 

Young (F. E. Mills). Sam’s Kip. Lane [1917]. 7 in. 340 pp., 1/ a 

Cheap edition. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Calvert (Albert F.). THe Cameroons. Werner Laurie, 1917. 7} in. 
113 pp. il. maps, 6/ n. 916.7 
This book contains useful information concerning the climate, 
geographical and geological features, natural resources, and com- 
mercial position and prospects of the Cameroon region. The 
volume is illustrated by 192 plates, including a frontispiece in colour, 
and there are 8 maps, as well as a profile of the territory. 


Glasgow Archeological Society. TRaNsactions. New Series, vol. 7, 
part 1. Glasgow, MacLehose, 1916. 8} in. 195 pp. il. index, 
paper, 6/ n. 913.41 

This part contains the seventh supplement to Dr. John Ferguson's 

‘ Bibliographical Notes on Histories of Inventions and Books 0! 

Secrets’; the Presidential Address delivered on Dec. 19, 1912; 

and papers by Miss J. H. M. Tait, Messrs. T. F. Donald and C. E. 

Whitelaw, and Sir P. J. Hamilton Grierson. At the end oi the 

part is the index to vol. 6. 


*Grimshaw (Beatrice). FRom FisI TO THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS 

(Nelson's Library of General Literature). Nelson [1917]. 7} in. 

255 pp. appendix, 1/3 n. 919.96 

A popular edition of this interesting and lively record of wanderings 
in Fiji, the New Hebrides, and Norfolk Island. 


7 in. 


Hutchinson (Walter), ed. THe SPLENDOUR OF FRANCE: a pictorial 
and authoritative account of our great and glorious Ally, and 
of her country unsurpassed in beauty and magnificence ; with 
an introduction by Edmund Gosse : part 1. Hutchinson [1917]. 
11 by 8} in. 40 pp. il., 8$d. n. 914.4 

This work, to consist of about twenty-four fortnightly parts, will 
comprise 1,000 illustrations of French towns and villages, chateaux, 
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cathedrals, pictures, sculptures, ceremonies, customs, and archzo- 

logical remains, together with letterpress contributed by authorities 
on various branches of French history and topography. The interest 
of this opening section leads one to anticipate that the completed 
book, which is intended to make two volumes, will be worthy of its 
subject. 

920 BIOGRAPHY. 

*Burke (Sir Bernard) and Burke (Ashworth P.). A GENEALOGICAL AND 
HERALDIC HIsTORY OF THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, THE 
Privy CoUNCIL, KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANIONAGE ; 79th edn. 
Harrison, 1917. 104 in. 3142 pp. 42/ n. 929.72 

The issue of the present edition of this indispensable work of 
reference has been delayed, owing to the calls on the printers by 

Governmental departments, but the editor has taken advantage of 

the delay to insert information of much later date than usual. The 

creation of the Marquessate of Aberdeen and the Viscounty of French 
was mentioned in the last edition, and in addition twenty-five 

rages have been created, five ancient baronies have been called 
out of abeyance, and thirty-four baronetcies have been added to the 
roll. The editor remarks in the preface that it is difficult to recall 
any issue in which so many new articles have been inserted and the 
changes recorded have been so numerous. The work includes, 
besides obituaries, addenda, and a long list of New Year honours for 

1917, a guide to relative precedence. 


Butler (Arthur John). 

Quiller-Couch (Sir Arthur Thomas), Memorr or ARTHUR JOHN 
Butter. Smith & Elder, 1917. 9 in. 268 pp. pors. appendix, 
bibliog., 7/6 n. 920 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has written a sympathetic and apprecia- 

tive memoir of his friend Arthur John Butler ; and among those who 
assisted the author in what was evidently a labour of love, by con- 
tributing reminiscences, are Prof. Henry Jackson, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, Mr. Vernon Rendall, and Mrs. 
Knight (Edith Emma Butler). ‘A. J. B.,’’ a son of Dean Butler 
of Lincoln, previously Vicar of Wantage, was an Etonian, a Fellow 
of Trinity, an accomplished Dante scholar, Professor of Italian 
Language and Literature, and, later, of Dante Studies, in University 
College, London ; for many years an examiner in the Education 
Department, Whitehall ; for the last twelve years of his life a worker 
in the Public Record Office, where he edited five volumes of the 
Calendar of State Papers (reign of Elizabeth) ; editor of a translation 
of Prince Bismarck’s memoirs ; and at one period the chief editor for 
Messrs. Cassell. Butler was a friend of Leslie Stephen, George 
Meredith, John Collier, J. C. Morison, and other men of “ light and 
leading ’’ ; and if he did not “‘ suffer fools gladly,’’ he seems to have 
been beloved by all who were in his circle of friends. No mean 
authority upon Dante, he had given himself for a number of years 
to a serious study of the poet, of which Dr. Paget Toynbee is quoted 
as remarking that it is hardly too much to say that it was ‘‘ epoch- 
making.” Butler had the hope “ of seeing Dante one day take 
his place beside (but not instead of) Homer and Virgil in the curricu- 
lum of our schools and universities.” 


*The Foreign Office List, and Diplomatic and Consular Year-Book, for 
1917; ed. by Godfrey E. P. Hertslet, Percy C. Rice, and 
Leslie G. Brown. Harrison, 1917. 8} in. 649 pp. calendars, 
maps, appendix, index, 10/6 n. 923.5 

This is the ninetieth issue of ‘ The Foreign Office List,’ and, as in 
the case of the last edition, the continuance of the War has entailed 
difficulties in the production of the work, as well as delay in publica- 
tion. Some novel features have’ been introduced, including particu- 
lars of the new department of the Foreign Office styled the “* Prisoners 
of War Department, Downing Street.” Information received 

between Jan. 1 and the date of going to press is on p. xxvii. 


Munn (George Frederick). 


Munn (Margaret Crosby) and Cabot (Mary R.). THe Art or GEorRGE 
FREDERICK Munn; with an introduction by Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. New York, Dutton & Co. [1916]. 94 in. 
164 pp. il. pors. introd. list of works, $2.25. 920 

This account of the life and work of a distinguished American 
artist, @ sympathetic and original personality, whose career was all 
too brief, will be welcome to American and English readers alike. 

The book contains an appreciative introduction by Munn’s lifelong 

iriend and sometime fellow-student, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 

as well as good reproductions of many of the artist’s pictures. 


*Reid (Right Hon. Sir George Houston). My REMINISCENCES. 
Cassell, 1917. 9} in. 407 pp. il. pors. index, 16/ n. 920 
Scottish by birth and ancestry, an emigrant to Australia in 1852, 
and later a successful barrister, Prime Minister of New South Wales, 
Premier of the Commonwealth of Australia, first High Commissioner 
for the Commonwealth, and now independent Imperialist member of 
Parliament for St. George’s, Hanover Square, the author of this 
sutobiography has had an active, eventful, and distinguished career, 
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and has rendered many valuable public services. Much of the 
volume is concerned with Australian politics ; and this is quite to the: 
good, for the average Englishman is less conversant with antipodean. 
affairs than he should be. Sir George Reid remarks, on p. 155, that 
between the Cabinets of the Empire “ there must be some evolution 
leading to closer and stronger relations’’ ; and that defence ‘‘ seems. 
the best subject on which to begin Imperial federation.” An obiter- 
scriptum regarding education may well be quoted :— 

‘Compare German, or American, or Colonial systems of education 

with that prevailing in England, and you cannot fail to observe how far- 
behind the English system is....I fear there are still more than a few in 
England who think a better education too much of a good thing for the 
masses. 
The author relates several amusing incidents. For instance, at a- 
dinner given to the Colonial Premiers, at the period of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, Sir George was seated between the- 
Heir Apparent and Archbishop Temple ; and, having had a strenuous 
week’s travelling, he was so afraid of going to sleep in that august 
company that he enlisted the services of the prelate to keep him. 
awake. 


The Roll of the Baronetage. Stationery Office, 1917. 13 by 8} in. 
51 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 929.722 
This publication comprises an alphabetical list of the baronets of 
England, of Ireland, of Scotland, of Great Britain, and of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; the roll of the 
baronets, with the entries in the order of the dates of creation of 
the baronetcies ; and a short introduction. Asterisks denote those 
baronets who are known to have served, or to be serving, under the 
Admiralty or War Office, during the War. 


Shearme (John). Livery Recotiections. Lane, 1917. 74 in.. 
320 pp. il pors. index, 5/ n. 920: 
A book of readable and often amusing reminiscences by Canon 
Shearme, sometime Vicar of Ryde, and now Vicar of Oakwood, 
Dorking. Memories of Queen Victoria, Gladstone, Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, G. E. Street, and many other notable persons are 
included. An entertaining picture is presented of the eccentric 
Cornish celebrity, the Rev. R. 8S. Hawker. 


Sheppard (T.). THe Correct Arms or KincsTon-upon-HULL. 

Hull and London, A. Brown & Sons [1917]. 9 in. 54 pp. il., 

2/6 n. 929.8 

Mr. Sheppard contends, in opposition to Mr. Hirst, whose book 

‘The Armorial Bearings of Kingston-upon-Hull’ was noticed in The 

Athenceum for September last (p. 436), that the crowns upon the city 

arms should well fill the shield. In this opinion he appears to be at 

issue with the authorities at the College of Arms, for we gather that,. 
according to the official blazoning, the charges are “in pale.” 


Younghusband (Major-General Sir George). A SotpIER’s MEMORIES 
IN PEACE AND War. Jenkins, 1917. 9} in. 355 pp. il. pors. 
index, 12/6 n. 920 

This book begins with recollections of Sandhurst, chiefly of the 
lighter sort. One of the most diverting of these closely recalls an 
incident in a well-known play by the late Mr. Brandon Thomas.. 

In the chapter describing life at the Staff College a good yarn is 

told of the Duke of Cambridge, who, having once incautiously 

confessed to a partiality for pork chops, was for years afterwards. 
regaled with that dish at every regimental mess he visited, until he 
characteristically vowed vengeance upon the mess which in future 
should set a pork chop before him. It was a case of “ toujours 
perdrix.”” One of the best stories in the book relates to a visit of 
an Italian priest to the mess of a Welsh regiment on St. David’s 

Day, when the leek is eaten to the accompaniment of a flourish on 

the drums. Accounts of campaignmg in Egypt, South Africa, 

India, and elsewhere are to be found in General Younghusband’s 

‘Memories,’ which embody reminiscences of Lord Roberts (“‘ one 

of the bravest and most stout-hearted generals Great Britain has 

produced ”’), Cecil Rhodes, and others. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Burns (C. Delisle). GREEK IDEALS : a study of social life. Bell, 1917. 
74 in. 285 pp. index, 5/ n. 938.04 
This book is mainly an attempt at an analysis of some Athenian 
ideals in the fifth century B.c. It is a brief, but lucid survey of Greek 
social life ; of the Athenian religion; of the great festivals, such as 
the Anthesteria, Panathenaia, Dionysia, and Eleusinia; of tke 
political ideals of Athens ; of Greek moral standards ; and of the ideals 
of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. The work is of a type which will be 
appreciated by the general reader. 


*Fortescue (Hon. John William). A History or THE BRITISH ARMY: 
vol. 8, 1811-12. Macmillan, 1917. 9 in. 710 pp. 2 appendixes, 
index, with 23 maps and plans (bound separately), 30/ n. 

942.073 
It would be difficult to give higher praise to the eighth volume of 
this history than to state that it is fully up to the standard of its 
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redecessors ; and this can be affirmed unhesitatingly. The volume 
gins at the close of the Parliamentary session of 1810, and covers 
the period of the sanguinary battle of Albuera, the sieges and ultimate 
capture of Badajoz, the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, the battle of 
Sclamanee, the declaration of war against Great Britain by the 
United States, and the abortive siege of Burgos. The events dealt 
with are described fully and lucidly ; and this volume is an impressive 
instalment of a work which will probably long be regarded as a classic 
authority upon its subject. 


Fortescue (Hon. John William). Mars anpD PLANS ILLUSTRATING 
Forrescuet’s History OF THE BRITISH ARMY, vol. 8. Mac- 
millan, 1917. 9 in. 4 pp. 23 maps and battle plans, forming a 
supplementary volume to vol. 8 of the History ; together with 
vol. 8, 30/ n. 942.073 

Five larger maps, with eighteen battle plans and smaller maps, 

-all clearly engraved and tinted, are comprised in this volume. Both 

maps and plans are excellent. 


Gibbons (Herbert Adams). THe New Map or Arrica (1900-1916) : 
a history of European colonial expansion and colonial diplomacy. 
New York, Century Co., 1916. 8 in. 517 pp. index, 6 maps, 
$2 n. 960 

Dr. Gibbons, already known as the author of ‘The New Map of 
Europe,’ summarizes in the present luminous and informative 
volume much of the history of the various African states and colonial 
territories, from about the middle of the nineteenth century to the 
resent time. Egypt, the Sudan, the Transvaal, the Congo, the 
outh African Union, the French African Empire, and the conquest 
of the German colonies, are among the numerous subjects dealt with. 

The future of the continent is discussed, and Dr. Gibbons argues that 

it would be wise statesmanship to welcome Germany “ to a more 

dmportant part than she has yet had in the development of European 
civilization in Africa.’ To give Germany an ample outlet in Africa 
will, he thinks, be the only way to prevent Germany from remaining, 

**even after a crushing defeat,” the greatest military and political 

factor in Europe. 

"The New Europe: a weekly review of foreign politics: vol. 2, 
18 January—12 April, 1917. Constable, 1917. 10 in. 438 pp. 
maps, supplement, index, 7/6 n. 940.9 

The second volume of this review’contains many suggestive and 
noteworthy articles, among which may be mentioned ‘ The Allies’ 

Programme’; ‘New Political Boundaries in Europe: Alsace- 

Lorraine,’ by Sir Thomas Holdich ; * Belgium and the Problem of the 

Scheldt,’ by Pierre Maes, and * The Origins of the Belgian Nation,’ 

by Emile Cammaerts ; ‘Bohemia and the European Crisis,’ and 

* Russia : from Theocracy to Democracy,’ by Thomas G. Masaryk ; 

* The End of Rasputin’ ; papers on ‘* The Difficulties of a League of 

Peace, by Ramsay Muir and Sir Frederick Pollock; ‘ President 

Wilson and Europe,’ by R. W. Seton-Watson ; and ‘ America united 

for War. Good maps, showing the racial distribution of the 

Czechs and Slovaks, and the races of Austria-Hungary, are included. 


‘Stephen (James). War 1n Discuise; or, THE FRAUDS OF THE 
NEUTRAL Fags, 1805 ; reprinted from the third edition ; edited 
by Sir Francis Piggott, with an introduction by John Leyland. 
Hodder & Stoughton (for University of London Press), 1917. 
8 in. 249 pp. appendixes, 6 / 942.07 

The author of this pamphlet, published during the Napoleonic 

‘wars, and now reprinted with « preface by the editor and an intro- 

duction by Mr. J. Leyland, was grandfather of Sir James Fitzjames 

Stephen, and an associate of Wilberforce in the anti-slavery agitation. 

‘Stephen’s main object was strenuously to defend the supremacy of 

belligerent right over neutral trading claims ; and the editor is of 

Opinion that Admiral Mahan’s justification of the Orders in Council 

of 1807 was greatly influenced by the pamphlet. Mr. Leyland’s 

foreword, “‘ 1805,” is well and picturesquely written. 


*Temperley (Harold William Vazeille). History or Sersia. Bell, 
1917. 8in. 369 pp. appendix, table of Serbian and Montenegrin 
rulers, bibliog. maps, index, 10/6 n. 949.7 

The author’s original intention was to relate the story of Serbia 

‘from the revival of her independence in the nineteenth century until 

the period just before the Balkan War of 1912, but as he progressed 

it became evident that reference to Serbia’s tragic past was necessary 
to the understandirig of the history of a nation whose repeated dis- 

-asters have intensified the patriotic feeling of her people. Accord- 

-ingly, Mr. Temperley’s able conspectus of Serbian history begins 

~with the coming of the Jugo-Slavs from their original home in the 

region of the Black Sea, and around the Dniester and the Bug; 
includes an account of the Serbian medizval empire ; tells the sombre 
tale of Kossovo ; describes the Turkish occupation ; and relates some 
of the deeds of Black George (Kara George) and Milosh Obrenovitch, 
which led to the expulsion of the Turks from Serbia. He concludes 
~with a detailed review of the periods of Austro-Hungarian and 

Russophile influence, as well as of the thorny problems associated 

with Macedonia. His book is especially useful at the present time, 

and it contains a good bibliography. 
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IMPORTANT SPRING AND EARLY 
SUMMER BOOKS. 


CHARLES LISTER: Letters and Recollections. 
With a Memoir by his Father, LORD RIBBLESDALE. (Fit, 
Impression.) Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘* As the pages of this book fly by, the reader finds himself asking 
eagerly for more.” —The Times. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY HALLAM PARR, 


K.C.B., C,.M.G., &c.: Recollections and Correspondence, 
Edited by SIR CHARLES FORTESQUE-BRICKDALE. With 
Portraits. Cloth, 15s. net. 

A keen observer of men and things, Sir Henry Hallam Parr held many 
important posts, where he saw much that was worth seeing, and recorded his 
impressions in vivid language. 


THE INVASION AND THE WAR IN BELGIUM. 


By LEON VAN DER ESSEN, Professor of History at the University 
of Louvain. With 25 Maps. Cloth, 15s. net. 


The first critical and connected history of the invasion down to the 
battle of the Yser. 


A NATURALIST IN BORNEO. 
By the late ROBERT W. C. SHELFORD, M.A., formerly Curator 
of the Sarawak Museum, Kuching. Edited by Prof. EDWARD B, 
POULTON, D.Sc. F.R.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 15s. net. 


** A fascinating and unusual book, the work of a well-trained and 
thoughtful observer in many fields of science.”— The Saturday Review. 


THROUGH RUSSIA IN WAR-TIME. 
By C. FILLINGHAM COXWELL. With 55 Illustrations. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 
The author entered Russia at Archangel, and traversed the country 
from North to South, and East to West. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CHAPMAN. 
By the Right Hon. J. M. RUBERTSON, M.P. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A thesis of Chapman’s authorship of ‘‘ A Lover’s Complaint,” and his 
origination of ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” with indications of further problems. 


KITCHENER IN HIS OWN WORDS. 
By J. B. RYE, M.A., formerly History Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and HORACE G. GROSER. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN INSECT LIFE AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
By A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S. Sc.D., Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 

Popular studies in Natural Science. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, Litt.D. LL.D. Eighth Edition. 
Re-written and brought up to date with new chapters and many new 
illustrations. (Story of the Nations.) Cloth, 5s. net. 


‘* An extremely useful and instructive as well as eminently readable 
short history of South Africa.”—The Times. 


TURKEY AND THE WAR. 
By VLADIMIR JABOTINSKY. Cloth, 6s. net. 
An able study by a well-known Russian publicist. 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR AND THE OUT- 


BREAK OF THE WAR. 
By J. W. HEADLAM, Author of ‘‘The History of Twelve Days.” 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A discussion of material recently published in Germany. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Mr. TEDDY By E. F. Benson. 


ENCHANTMENT (second tmpression) By E. Temple Thurston. 





MARSHDIKES By Helen Ashton. 
THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES 

(Third Impression) By Hilda M. Sharp. 
JOAN AVENEL By Dora S. Forgan. 





Write for Mr. T, Fisher Unwin's 8pring Announcements List. 


T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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Wosnjak (Bogumil). A BuLwark aGainst GERMANY : the fight of 
the Slovenes, the Western branch of the Jugo-Slavs, for national 
existence. Allen & Unwin, 1917. 7} in. 270 pp. index, map, 
4/6 n. 943.94 


The author takes as his subject the “‘ fight of the Slovenes, the 
Western branch of the Jugo-Slavs, for national existence,’ and draws 
# parallel between this little peasant nation and Belgium, both 
having large and powerful neighbours. There is an excellent map 
included, showing this part of the Balkans. The translation is by 
Fanny S. Copeland. 


Whiting (Lilian). CaNnapA THE SPELL-BINDER. Dent, 1917. 8 in. 
318 pp. il. map, index, 6/ n. 971 


The geographical features of Canada, her chief towns and railways, 
her recent development agriculturally, and lastly her present-day 
poets, are described in this readable volume, the interest of which is 
mecreased by numerous fine illustrations in colour and monotone. 


Wright (Amold). Earty ENGLISH ADVENTURERS IN THE East. 
Melrose, 1917. 84 in. 331 pp. index, 10/6 n. 954 


The author has endeavoured to bring into prominence the English- 
men who, during the period between Drake’s circumnavigation of the 
world and the foundation of Calcutta at the end of the seventeenth 
century, struggled on sea and land with the Portuguese and Dutch 
for ascendancy in the East. Parts of the book are as enthralling as 
romance ; and readers of the adventures and experiences of Lancaster, 
Hawkins, Downton, the heroic Nathaniel Courthope, Jourdain, 
Middleton, Roe, Thomas Pitt, Charnock, John Davis, and other 
“ Empire builders,” will find much that is informative in Mr. Wright’s 
work. The establishment of the East India Company, the capture 
of Ormuz, the Amboina tragedy, and the foundation of Calcutta, 
are among the events dealt with. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Aaronsohn (Alexander), WitH THE TURKSIN PALESTINE. Constable, 
1917. 7} in. 125 pp., 2/n. 940.9 


The author, a Jew who had taken out the preliminary papers 
towards naturalization in America, supplies an account of the 
sufferings of his countrymen in Palestine and Syria since the War 
began. 


Bellaigue (Camille). Proros pE MUSIQUE ET DE GUERRE. Paris, 
Nouvelle Librairie Natidnale, 1917. See 780.4 Music. 940.9 


*Bone (Muirhead). War Drawincs: from the collection presented 
to the British Museum by His Majesty’s Government : édition de 
luxe, part 1 (published by authority of the War Office). ‘ Country 
Life’ Office, 1917. 20} by 15} in. 10 plates, paper, 10/6 n. ; 
the series of six parts in portfolio, 63 / 940.9 

This part contains ten of Mr. Bone’s drawings, among them a 
portrait of Field-Marshal Sir D. Haig, a distant view of Ypres, and 
the familiar ‘‘ Tanks.”’ 


*Bone (Muirhead). THe WerstTeRN Front: drawings by Muirhead 
Bone; letterpress written at British Headquarters: part 4, 
Aprit, 1917 (published by authority of the War Office). 
“Country Life’ Office, 1917. 123 by 94 in. 20 plates, with 
descriptive letterpress, paper, 2/ n. 940.9 

We have here a further series of reproductions of Mr. Bone’s 
remarkable drawings. It is difficult to decide in which department 
of his work the artist is most successful: whether in conveying an 
impression of hugeness and power, as in the pictures of operations 
in the gun-shops, in the lighter sketches depicting the interior of 
an aeroplane shed, or in the still more delicate and atmospheric 
coast and country scenes. 


*Bone (Muirhead). THE WESTERN Front: drawings by Muirhead 
Bone ; letterpress written at British Headquarters: part 5, 
May, 1917 (published by authority of the War Office). ‘ Country 
Life’ Office,1917. 124 by 9% in. 20 plates, with descriptive 
letterpress, paper, 2/ n. 940.9 

Judiciously, and with the happiest effect, Mr. Bone has introduced 
washes and touches of colour into many of his fine drawings in the 
part before us. As much grip and power are displayed in these 
naval pictures as the artist manifests in his drawings of our soldiers’ 
life at the front. All the plates are so good that it is difficult to 
make selections, but the foreshortened view of ‘ H.M.S. Lion in Dry 

Dock’ strikes us as an extraordinarily able drawing ; and remarkably 

effective are ‘A Boiler Room on a Battleship,’ ‘In the submerged 

Torpedo Flat of a Battleship,’ and ‘On a Battle-Cruiser (H.M.S. 

Lion). Of a different character, but breezy and actual, are ‘A 

Line of Destroyers’ and ‘On a Battleship: Airing Blankets.’ 
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BOOKS THAT EXCEL 





THE LONDON NIGHTS OF BELSIZE. 
By VERNON RENDALL. 6s, 


Mr. Vernon Rendall, whose name, though well known in literary circles, is 
new to fiction, has written what may be described as a detective novel, which is 
entirely original in its point of view and its characters. 


THERE IS NO DEATH. 


Poems by RICHARD DENNYS. 
With an Introduction by CAPT. DESMOND COKE, and a Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





‘There is no death’ is the title taken from one of the poems of this volume of 
a verse, by Richard Dennys, who, like so many others, has given his life 
or his country. ** Verse marked with simplicity and sincerity.”—Morning Post, 


THE MAGPIE’S NEST. 


By ISABEL PATERSON 
(Author of ‘The Shadow: Riders’). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The title of this new novel is taken from a French proverb which says that 
happiness is to be found in the magpie’s nest, for the magpie always builds it out 


of reach, 
INTERIORA RERUM 


or The Inside of Things. By QUIVIS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a collection of Genghis for private reading on ‘“‘subjects which as a 
rule are not discussed, but which are objects of thought.” 


PICTURES OF RUINED BELGIUM, 


Seventy-two Pen and Ink Sketches drawn on the spot by LOUIS BERDEN. 
Text by GEORGES VERDAVAINE founded on the official reports. In French 
and English. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 0 as 

AUTUMN. 


A New Novel. By MURIEL HINE. 
Author of ‘ Half in Earnest,’ ‘ April Panhasard,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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G. BELL & SONS LTD. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY. 


By G. D. H. COLE, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Author of *‘ The World of Labour.” Price 5s. net. 

In this book, which may be regarded as a contribution to industrial 
reconstruction, Mr. Cole approaches the problem of industry from a 
standpoint that is at once theoretical and practical. Especial atten- 
tion is given to the real meaning of the trade-union movement and the 
effect of the war upon it. It isa book addressed to all who care for 
Labour or for the future of freedom in this country. 


GUILD PRINCIPLES IN WAR AND 
PEACE. 


By 8. G. HOBSON. With an Introduction by A. R. ORAGE. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. mig 
This book comprises a number of essays stating in less technical 
terms the case for National Guilds, with a criticism of certain 
Reconstruction proposals from the Guildsman’s point of view. An 
important preface on the abnormal aspects of post-war unemployment 
is particularly timely and appropriate. 


THE WAR OF STEEL AND GOLD. 
Bv HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD, Author of ‘‘The Broom of 
the War God.” Revised Edition, with New Introduction. 
2s. 6d. net. 
“This book is, within its range, the most complete study of our recent foreign 
policy that we have seen. . .-itis an admirable piece of work, and in its synthesis 
of ideas original.”—Manchester Guardian, 


A RATIONAL WAGES SYSTEM. 
Some Notes on the Method of Paying the Worker a Reward for 
Efficiency in addition to Wages. By HENRY ATKINSON, 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers; Engineer 
Expert to the Mixed Tribunal, Cairo. 


‘Certainly deserves the earnest consideration of both masters and men ...We 
trust this book will sell by the hundreds of thousands, for it deals boldly with 
topics too many people try to shelve as disagreeable.”—Practical Engineer 
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*Buchan (John). 
BATTLE OF THE SOMME. 
appendixes, 1/3 n. 

The sixteenth volume of Mr. Buchan’s ably and clearly written 
history of the War is devoted entirely to the battle of the Somme. 
That great achievement is described in five chapters, the first of 
which is concerned with preliminaries. The x ndixes contain 
Sir Douglas Haig’s Second Dispatch, and General Sixt von Armin’s 
report describing experiences of the 4th German Corps during July, 
1916. The volume is well supplied with maps. 


Netson’s History OF THE War: vol. 16, THE 
Nelson [1917]. 74 in. 263 pp. maps, 
e 940.9 


THROUGH THE IRON Bars: Two YEARS OF 


Cammaerts (Emile). 
Lane, 1917. 84 in. 72 pp. 
940.9 


GERMAN OCCUPATION IN BELGIUM. 
il. paper, 6d. n. 

A scathing indictment of Germany’s treatment of Belgium since 
the fall of Antwerp, particularly as regards the deportations of the 
population. Additional point is given to the text by several cartoons 
trom Louis Raemaekers. 


SomME ASPECTS OF THE WAR, AS VIEWED BY NATURA- 
LIZED British SusBsects. Milford, 1917. 7} in. 20 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 940.9 

Following the expression, in the daily press of May 13, 1915, of 

horror and shame at Germany’s methods of submarine warfare, a 

Council of Loyal British Subjects of German, Austrian, and Hun- 

garian birth was formed, and the above pamphlet issued ‘‘ with a 

view to refuting the denials of German aggression and allegations of 

English guilt which are persisted in by Germany’s rulers and German 

publicists in defiance of truth and historic facts.” The author gives 

his own testimony as to the absence of jealousy and aggressive spirit 
in England’s pre-war policy. 


Cohn (August). 


Dixon (William MacNeile). THe British Navy at War. Heine- 

mann, 1917. 7 in. 95 pp. pors. maps, il. appendixes, paper, 

1/ n. 940.9 

A graphie summary of the latest phases of naval strategy and 

tactics, and a concise analysis of the principal engagements and 
single-ship actions. 


Dolbey (Robert V.). A ReGImENTAL SURGEON IN WAR AND PRISON. 
Murray, 1917. 74 in. 257 pp. por., 5/ n. 940.9 


The author, who was attached to the 2nd Battalion of the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, 13th Brigade, 5th Division, served as 
regimental surgeon during the early phases of the War, and in 
October, 1914, was taken prisoner near La Bassée. He describes 
many episodes of the retreat to the Marne and the subsequent 
advance, and relates some of the experiences which he and others 
underwent in the prison-camps at Crefeld, Minden, Sennelager, and 
Giitersloh throughout the winter of 1914-15. Capt. Dolbey presents 
a terrible picture of the prisoners’ sufferings at Sennelager, especially 
before the first parcels of food and clothes arrived from England in 
February, 1915. The attempts of the German officials to sow dis- 
sension among the prisoners of different nationalities, to seduce the 
Irish soldiers from their loyalty, and to persuade French Colonial 
soldiers, who were Mohammedans, to fight against France, are 
referred to by the author, who has provided readers with a thoughtful 
and “human” account of some varied experiences. 


Headlam (J. W.). THe GeRMAN CHANCELLOR AND THE OUTBREAK 
or War. Fisher Unwin, 1917. 84 in. 127 pp. appendix, 3/6 n. 
940.9 
During the past few months additional materials from Germany, 
bearing upon the events immediately preceding the outbreak of War, 
have reached this country: notably the speech delivered by the 
German Chancellor on Nov. 8, 1916, and an article in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, tor the same month, written over the pseudonym 
**Glaukos.’’ The present work, which is in effect a supplement to 
the author’s ‘ History of Twelve Days,’ deals ably and fully with these 
contributions to the controversy as to the origin of the War. Mr. 
Headlam is of opinion that they entirely corroborate his picture of 
the action of the Chancellor, and of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
relations with the military party at Berlin. That Russian mobiliza- 
tion neither caused the War, nor made war inevitable ; that the action 
of the Russian Government was the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of a declaration of war by Austria against Serbia ; and that 
sreat Britain was not responsible for the course followed by Russia : 
these are the main contentions in the book. 


K6nig (Paul). THe VoyAGe OF THE DEUTSCHLAND ; trans. by Vivien 
Ellis. Pearson, 1917. 7 in. 126 pp. paper, 1/ n. 940.9 
The adventures of the Deutschland’s trip to America, as recorded 
by her commander. 
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Letters from a French Hospital. Constable, 1917. 74 in. 96 pp. 
boards, 2/ n. 940.9 
These pictures of hospital life are the work of an English nurse 
whose uncle rightly decided to publish them for the sake of their 
vividness and the human portraits they contain. 


Marcossan (Isaac F.). THe War AFTER THE War. New York and 
London, Lane, 1917. 8 in. 272 pp., 5/ n. 940.9 
The author, who writes from an American standpoint, warns ys 
of a coming contest among the nations for commercial “ mastery,” 
This is not an alluring prospect. The business methods of Americans, 
Frenchmen, and Englishmen are contrasted ; and one chapter deals 
with the methods edopted by the principal Allied Powers to meet 
the cost of the War. The author quotes appreciatively some of the 
posters relating to recruiting and wa” savings, the outcome of the 
energy of Sir Hedley Le Bas, and he gives great prominence to 
the war services of that gentleman, of the Prime Minister, of Lord 
Northcliffe, and of Mr. W. M. Hughes. For the late Lord Kitchener 
Mr. Marcossan has but faint praise. 


Massart (Jean). La PRESSE CLANDESTINE DANS LA BELGIQUE 
occuPkE. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917. 10 in. 329 pp. 
16 plates, index, paper, 6 fr. 940.9 
In this exceedingly interesting book the author gives an account of 
one of the many ways in which the Belgians resist the influence and 
domination of the occupying Germans; that is to say, by the 
ublication and clandestine distribution of journals, pamphlets, 
butke, pictorial cards, and the like. The names of many of the 
prohibited publications, and numerous extracts from their contents, 
are set forth in M. Massart’s work, where also are to be found 
particulars of the publications allowed by the Germans to be 
circulated. La Libre Belgique, the Revue hebdomadaire de la Presse 
francaise, La Soupe, and La Vérité are among the forbidden pro- 
ductions which nevertheless appear, even if in certain cases at 
irregular intervals. Parts 2 and 3 describe and contrast the be- 
haviour of the Belgians and of the Germans in occupation, greatly to 
the advantage of the former. The volume is filled with information, 
and is well worth reading. 


Palmer (Frederick). With THE NEw ARMy ON THE SomME. Murray, 
1917. 74 in. 348 pp. map, 6/ n. 940.9 
The author recounts the experiences and doings of the new British 
armies on the Somme from the preparatory stage before the attack 
in July to early in November, when he left for home. 


Passelecq (Fernand). Les D&porTATIONS BELGES A LA LUMIBRE DES 
DOCUMENTS ALLEMANDS. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917. 94 in. 
451 pp. introduction, table of facsimiles, paper, 7 fr. 50. 940.9 
The author has brought together a mass of evidence, including 
facsimiles of German official announcements and other documents, to 
show that ever since October, 1916, the Germans have pursued in 
Belgium a system of compulsory labour, with deportation, in their 
own military interest: a system which is stated to be applicable 
without distinction to all healthy males in the occupied territory. 
The deportations are conducted with extreme severity ; and repre- 
sentations from Belgian municipal, legal, ecclesiastical, and other 
authorities have been of no avail. The Germans have put forward 
excuses, the truth and sincerity of which M. Passelecg emphatically 
denies. The Belgian Government, it is stated, is convinced that 
Germany’s real object is to procure a sufficient amount of forced 
labour to enable her to set free for military service an equal number 
of German workers. The author contends that the German 
authorities have purposely worked with the view of paralysing Belgian 
industry, of drying up the sources of economic activity, and of 
creating artificially the stoppage of work (chémage) which they 
make one of their excuses. [For the increase of idleness and distress 
in Belgium the legislative acts of the occupying Power are, he 
considers, chiefly to blame. This is his deliberate conviction, and 
he cogently remarks that the Belgian working-class cannot, without 
injustice, be accused of laziness ; ‘ c’est une des plus laborieuses du 
monde ”’ ; it has contributed to raise Belgium to, and maintain her 
in, the first rank of industrial nations. 


Rosher (Harold). IN THE Royat Navat Arr Service. Chatto & 

Windus, 1917. 7 in. 149 pp. por. il., 1/-n. 940.9 

A cheep edition, containing three letters which were not included 

in the original volume. There is an introduction by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. 


Newnes, 1917. 7} in. 120 pp., 
940.9 


The Silver Lining ; by O. C. Platoon. 
2/6 n. 

These amusing sketches of military life have, in part, already made 

their appearance in Punch, The Westminster Gazette, The Spectator, 


and one or two other papers. The humour is rich and kindly. 





